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Tue Scalds were the bards of the north, who, like the Celtic poets and 
Grecian rhapsodists, celebrated the history of gods and heroes. Like the 
composers of the Spanish ‘romanceros,’ they sung of glory and the battle- 
field. As did the Mennisingers, they too indulged in pride of ancestry, 
and walked by the side of earls and princes. Like Tailefero, the Norman 
troubadour, and Veit-Weter, the Swiss soldier, they personally mingled 
in the combats they described, fighting i in the front rank of the battle. 

The'poetry of Scandinavia, like its history, dates from the migration of 
the Asiatic tribes, and is lost amid obscure tales or fabulous traditions. 
These tribes, so long called barbarous, exhibited nevertheless great vener- 
ation for poetry, which they attributed directly to the gods. They could 
well exclaim with Ovid: . 

‘Est Devs in nobis, et sunt commencia ceeli 
Sedibusque etheris spiritus ille venit.’ 

Their tradition as to the origin of poetry, though abounding in ab- 
surdities, is yet strongly characteristic, and deserves a passing notice. 

There was formerly a man called Kvaser, who became a god by his 
wisdom and intelligence. Two dwarfs, jealous of his reputation, ‘slew 
him; and collecting his blood in a large vase, mingled it with honey. 
The blood of the sage, thus mixed with the virtue of flowers, became the 
source of poetry —the hipprocras of the Scandinavians. Whoever drank 
of it was immediately inspired, and capable of producing most harmoni- 
ous tones upon the harp. The giant Sutting obtained this precious treas- 
ure, to which he attached a countless price, though he used it not, but 
gave it to the guardianship of his daughter Gunleda, whom he shut up 
in a mountain. ,_ Meanwites Com, one re the chet gods," was seized 


* ELsewuere described as chief of the Scandinavian divinities. 
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with a desire to add to his sien ilies the power of poetry. To 
accomplish this, it was necessary to seduce Sutting, whom neither flattery 
nor promises could soften, and who, barbarian- like, without enjoying his 
treasure, kept it closely from all others. Odin quitted his celestial abode, 
and, like Apollo with Admetus, passed a summer at the home of Sut- 
ting, busied with the care of flocks and harvests. He demanded as a 
recompense a few drops of the poetic honey. These were peremptorily 
refused, and Odin, in despair of overcoming the obstinacy of the giant, 
had recourse to stratagem. Changing himself to a serpent, he pe netré ated 
the mountain which contained the goblet , and approached Gunlieda, 
whom he flattered with attentions. The poor Gunleda, as Eve did also, 
believed the persuasions of the serpent, and forgot the trust committed 
by her father. Odin obtained permission to take three draughts from 
the goblet, and in so doing drained its contents. But he forgot the sweet 
vows he had murmured to Gunlzeda, and leaving the poor ; girl j in tears, 
flew away as an eagle, to which he had transformed himself, Sutting, 
however, was a skilful magician, and discovering the robbery, pursued the 
ravisher, whom he was about to seize. While ‘Odin was trembling with 
the fear of paying dearly for his treachery, he was surrounded by the 
Asers — his celestial companions — presenting a large cup, into which he 
returned the mixture he had drank; though in ‘the terror caused by 
Sutting, he suffered a few drops to fall upon the earth.* These consti- 
tute the beverage of inferior poets, who have only to embrace the earth 
for its attainment, while the goblet of the gods is preserved on high, 
beyond all reach but that of genius and true inspiration. Odin alone 
distributes from the goblet, and has hence become the god of poetry.t 

In the reigns of the three earliest Scandinavian monarchs, we find 
nothing but incomple te references to the Scalds, and mere fragments of 
their productions. In the sixth and seventh centuries they occupy a dis- 
tinct place in history, and from the ninth to the thirteenth follow in 
regular succession, with ample details as to their names, lives, and com- 
positions. The reign of ‘ Harald of the Fair Hair’ was the golden era of 
the Scalds. This ambitious monarch, for the purpose of adding more 
solemnity to his battles and greater glory to his conquests, surrounded 
himself with poets. He collected the most renowned Scalds at his court, 
whom he retained by costly presents and attentions, receiving in return 
their tributes to his power and greatness. His successors manifested 
similar tastes; and some, as Magnus the Good and Harald Sigurdson, 
were themselves composers. 

The Scalds resisted for a long time the anathemas launched by the 
first missionaries of Christianity. Olaf the Saint condemned their my- 
thological superstitions, yet regarded it as due to his royal dignity to 
have numerous Scalds in attendance at his court. It was he who, when 
going forth to battle, thus addressed them : ‘ Place yourselves in the front 
rank of the army, that you may witness what you must describe, and do 
not receive the history from others.’ Gradually, however, the spirit of 
Christianity was diffused amid the Northmen, and Scaldie poetry, the 


* From respect to poets, the original expression has been somewhat softened. 
+ Braga was generally regarded as the god of poetry. 
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daughter of Odin, became extinguished with the worship once paid to 
her great ancestor. 

This species of poetry, judging from the earliest specimens, was clear, 

simple, and energetic, highly epic, and marked with the characteristics of 
a primitive age. At a later period it was altered by the Scalds, and 
became more labored in arrangement. In the days of Rolf Krage it was 
still young and vigorous, bursting wildly from the midst of the masses, 
and ‘strong in the defence of Scandinavian nation: ulity. Four centuries 
later it had passed to its decline, becoming vitiated and pretentious, 
affectedly seeking unusual forms, and buried in absurd neologisms or 
foreign metaphors. Then might be found poets who, fearing to be truly 
popular, introduced amid their compositions so many words of Finnish, 
Scotch, and Anglo-Saxon origin, that they ceased to be intelligible to the 
masses, and became a puzzle for the learned. When, as the result of 
great labor, the sense of these productions is finally attained, one is 
astonished at the resorts of the Scalds to conceal their thoughts from 
those who heard them. Seemingly ashamed to use the language of the 
people, they so elaborated their verses, sharpened their periods, and dealt 
in metaphor, as to leave behind the Italian ‘ concetti,’ and even the hetero- 
geneous ‘court poetry’ of the Germans. No where else are to be found 
poets who so fear neatness and simplicity of expression, or who so con- 
tinually employ periphrase. If they speak of the heavens, it is invariably 
as ‘the cover of the mountains,’ ‘the house of the sun,’ or ‘the path of 
stars ;’ if of the earth, they address her as ‘the daughter of night, ‘the 
flesh of Ymer,’ ‘the vessel floating upon ages.’ Fire they designate as 
‘brother of the wind’ and ‘the enemy of forests ;’ gold they “eall the 
‘light of the waters’ and ‘the tears of Freya;’ the sea is ‘the blood of 
Ymer’ and ‘the circle of the world;’ the head is ‘the harvest-field of 
hair ;’ while blood is ‘the lake of wounds’ or ‘the wine of birds of 
prey.* To all this must be added the equivocal expressions which they 
cherished with such predilection. With them, the same word is made 
to signify sea, horse, ship, buckler, fire, sword, wolf, and eagle; while often, 
in the use of these doubtful phrases, they join to one of their possible 
acceptations epithets properly belonging to another. 

Besides all this, the Scalds are “continually employing great poetic 
license. They not only suppress and add at pleasure, but often contract 
many letters in a word. They employ trope, epenthesis, syncope, me- 
tonymy, and ellipsis, like apt pupils of the school of Dumarsais. In the 
same composition, they often use the metrical verse of the ancients, the 
Italian sciolto, the rhyme-stanza of the present day, and the old allitera- 
tive measure of the German and Anglo-Saxon. 

The Scalds have four different kinds of verse, which are as follows: 
‘ Fornyrda- Lay,’ ‘ Drott-Kweedit, ‘Togmeett, and ‘Rundherit.’ The first 
is the most ancient, and was sometimes called elf-chant, from a popular 
belief that fairies used it in their intercourse with men. The second is 
best known, and was frequently employed in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. In the third the lines rhyme alternately, some hay- 
ing the full measure, and others a species of demi-rhythm, difficult at first 





* Ving Hist. Anglo-Saxons, by SHaron Turner, vol. iii. p. 274. Cepmon, in his poem on the 
Deluge, (Anglo-Saxon,) employs more than thirty sy nohnymes to describe Noan’s ark 
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glance to perceive. The fourth is the most recent, and of frequent use at 
present throughout Iceland. 

The two most celebrated forms of poetry are the Drapa and the 
Fiocxr. The Drapa is a species of heroic ode adapted to festivals and 
battles, the dithyrambic measure of which kings loved to hear around 
them. The Flockr also possesses a certain solemnity, but is shorter. 
The Seald Loftunya once chanted a Flockr before King Canute, who 
reproved him, saying he had previously been addressed only i in the Drapa. 

These two were the great legitimate forms of poetry; ‘but the Sealds 

varied at pleasure their rhyme, metre, and alliterations. It is apparent, 
in the fragments which have descended to us, that they sought to create 
metrical difficulties, in the hope of adding to the value of ‘their efforts. 
Nor is this poetic error so uncommon as may be supposed. Simon of 
Rhodes wrote a poem to which he gave the form of an egg, and another 
shaped like a hatchet. The Latin poem, each word of which commences 
with the letter P, is well known to classical scholars, and so are the 
French pieces entitled the Battle of Panard —the acrostic traversed four 
times by the name it gives; the ‘batelé quartain,’ in which the rhyme 
at the end of each line is repeated near the commencement of the 
second ;* the nsiibtiin double-rhyme, of which Marot has left us some 
examples ;+ and the ‘qurtain fraternisé, where the word ending each 
line, or part of the same, refppears in the line succeeding; { together 
with other forms more or less irregular. 

But the poetry of the Scalds possesses another merit than that of 
versification, in its traditional character and authenticity. It contains 
documents the loss of which could never be replaced, with numerous 
essential facts not elsewhere found in northern history. We owe indeed 
to the Scalds all those precious fragments which form the basis of the 
chronicles of Saxo Grammaticus and Snone Sturleson. We have also 
derived from them those beautiful strophes interwoven in the Sagas and 
Eddas ; in other words, the whole Scandinavian cosmogony and theogony. 

The Sealds, though apparent, are not real borrowers from others. They 
were actually inspired by the times in which they lived, the events in 
which they participated, and the country of their love. None could be 
better fitted as historians of their respective epochs, grasping as they 
did, at the same time, the extreme rounds of social progress. By birth 
they belonged, in general, to the common people, while by education they 
became the equals of the great and associates of princes, by whose side they 
marched to battle. They were both witnesses and actors, observing and 
recounting in verse the results of their observations, some of them being 


able as improvisators to recount at once the facts that arrested their atten- 
tion.” Raynal, Count of the Orkneys, boasted that he had frequently 


* Quanp Neptune, puissant dieu de la mer, 
Cessa d’armer casaque et galeas, 
Les Galliciens bien le durent aimer 
Et reclamer ces grands eaux saleées, 


+ La blanche columbelle, belle 
Souvent je voy priant, criant. 

~ Diev garde ma maitresse et regente, 
Gente de corps et facon, etc. 


Pour dire vray au temps qui court 
Cour est un perilleux passage. 
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composed entire poems on cuemmalinned chiaiies ; and the Seald § 
vard, who always hesitated when speaking prose, expressed himself w ith 
the greatest facility when he sung in verse. 

A portion of the Seald songs which we know were composed in Den- 
mark; others in Sweden or Norway ; and perhaps the most in Iceland. 
But from the wandering habits of their composers, they have been circu- 
lated throughout Scandinavia. 

The Scalds quitted their country animated by the ardent hopes and 
impatience of youth, but returned to it with the wisdom and reminiscen- 
ces of maturer age. They passed long years in the search of adventure, 
singing as they went from vill: age to vill: age, bearing nothing with them 
but their lute and sword. Poets were they in the midst of poverty, lia- 
ble at any moment to exchange the melody of verse for the clang of the 
sabre ; resembling restless, weary birds, to whom Nature had de nied the 
green shelter of the forest, and forced to build their nests on battle-fields 
or along the shores of wind-vexed oceans. 

When a Scald arrived at the court of a prince, he announced himself 
as a poet, and was so received. In each festive saloon a seat was reserved 
for him, from which he sung to those assembled. ‘It was an old cus- 
tom,’ says Odin, in the He aramal, ‘to sit beside the Sealds and reduce 
to memory their songs of ancient time. While they thus recounted the 
histories of various people, I regarded and was silent.’ 

The Scalds frequently repes ated their strophes, which the attendant cour- 
tiers learned by heart, and thus rescued from oblivion. It was the desire 
of kings that they should do so; ; and it is related of Edward of England 
that previous to recompensing the poet Hille, he commanded his attend- 
ance sufficiently long to fix indelibly the songs he uttered. 

In those times of general ignorance, the Scald was not only a faithful 
historian and skilful versifier, but he was also one who had travelled 
much, and whose judgment and intelligence had been developed by poetic 
instinct. He was at once poet and philosopher, ranking with the nobles 
of the empire, having for his armorial bearings a rose upon a buckler. 

But whenever a prince had once rendered a proper tribute to the 
talent and character of these energetic poets, he had also secured their 
unwavering fidelity. 

On one occasion a tempest shattered the vessel of the young Scald 
Starkoddr upon the coast of Denmark. He was little known, but from 
his imposing ap pearance was w ell received by King Froddr, w ho, pleased 
a his martial air, equipped another vessel, in which the poet revisited 

Sweden, England, Ireland, and subsequently the shores of the Baltic, pen- 

etrating even to Poland and Russia. During these voyages he attacked 
numerous pirates, and amassed vast riches, which he returned to share 
with the king, to whom he recounted his adventures. Whenever he 
heard of a celebrated warrior, he sought him out for combat, and hastened 
to the succor of all who were unfortunate. 

Meanwhile Froddr, his friend and benefactor, was assassinated, leaving 
a son whom Starkoddr would not deprive of ‘the glory of avenging his 
father. Starkoddr therefore retired to Sweden, where he passed his time 
in recounting former battles or preparing for new ones, until he learned 
the seduction of Helge by an under officer. He departed immediately, and 
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arriving in De canta camel the tent of the officer 3 in sokiigla te disguise, 
where he seated himself in silence. He soon learned the truth of the 
report, and observed, while continually pressing his dagger, the numerous 
caresses Helge lavished upon her seducer. He was fine ally recognized by 
Helge, who from that moment rejected the advances of her lover. Star- 
koddr sprang to his feet, while the unhappy officer, pale and affrighted, 
riveted his gaze upon the i iron hand and sword whieh seemed to menace 
his destruction. Without the means of defence or power of flight, he 
cowered beneath the indignant glance of the Scald, as a defe nceless bird 
before the bloody vulture. St: wkoddr, after having tantalized him with 
the agonies of anticipated death, turned away with disgust, exclaiming: 
+] will not tarnish my reputation as a warrior by punishing a villain like 
see ‘lf. I impose no other chastisement than the gift of life’ ‘For, 
adds Saxo Grammaticus, ‘Starkoddr was one who believed that crime 
and its attendant remorse were far more terrible than death.’ 

At a subsequent period Helge married the son of a neighboring 
monarch, and the Scald returned to Sweden. But learning that Ingle, 
the new King of Denmark, so far from avenging the death of his father, 
had become the friend of his assassin and espoused his sister, he returned 
to the palace, and without announcing himself, took the seat of honor 
assigned of old by Froddr. The queen ordered him to retire, and the 
Seald, without endeavoring to justify himself, complied, but in his indig- 

nation struck so forcibly against the columns of the hall, that the whole 
house trembled. The “king, on returning from a hunt, recognized his 
father’s friend, and although burdened by his presence, ordered him a 
grand reception, while the ¢ queen demanded pardon for her error. Star- 
bod lr, however, heeded neither flattery nor protestations, but seated himself 
at the festival prepared for the occasion like one in mourning. He could 
not but compare the table, now loaded with choice meats and costly 
liquors, with the simpler board of his former patron ; and when the king, 
pressing him to drink, offered also the viands reserved for his own use, 
the old warrior refused them with unqualified disgust. ‘I came here,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘to see the son of Froddr, not a wretched voluptuary who 
dreams only of rich living, Hearing the German language spoken 
around him, his northern pride revolted at its accents. Sudde nly the mur- 
derers of the late king appeared to take their places, when the indignant 
glance of the Scald so affrighted the queen, that snatching the golden 
diadem from her head, she presented it, hoping to appease his anger. It 
was rejected with contempt, the Seald exclaiming : ‘Offer not these fool- 
ish gew-gaws as a present. Presume you that an old soldier is to be 
corrupte .d, like a woman, by the sight of gold? He who could adorn his 
head with such ornaments is no hero, bor the true armor of the warrior 
is the scar and sword.’ Thus speaking, he bounded toward the assas- 
sins of Froddr, whom he trampled under foot, and departed to his warrior- 
life in Sweden. 

If, by his natural vocation, the Scald occupied the front rank in the 
mansions of the great, it is equally to be remembered that, led by the 
reminiscences of childhood and family affection, he loved dao to descend 
to the hearts of the common people. Even in ‘the midst of the brilliant 
saloons where the hydromel flowed from golden goblets, he remembered 
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the humble roof which had often sheltered him,.and beside his own hearth 
repeated i in the evening to old comp: anions the songs that had won him 
in the morning the rich decorations of some earl. The ery of the op- 
pressed and the complaint of poverty were softened as they trembled 
amid the echoes of his harp. When he thus sung, kings listened more 
attentively, and poetry established a mysterious tie ‘between the slave and 
the master, the cottage and the throne. 

Judging from the history of Saxo Grammaticus, the Scandinavians 
were passionately addicted to all kinds of poetry. When Froddr IIL. 
died, he left no legitimate successor, as the only one who could have any 
pret tensions had fled to Russia, where it was supposed he had long since 
perished. The Danes therefore promised the crown to him who sho ruld 
compose the best poem on the death of the late monarch. Saxo does 
not inform us under what circumstances the selection was made, but a 
poor Scald, named Biarn, until that time little known, bore away the 
palm from every rival. At the Olympic games, even Sophocles never 
obtained any other royal decoration than a poetic crown; and Petrarch, 
when conducted in triumph to the Capitol, received only a laurel-wre: ath 
from the attendant cardinals. 

Some of the Scalds belonged to the most noble families in Scandinavia, 
and, as in Germany and Fr: ance, might be often seen in the midst of 
mennisingers and troubadours, princes, earls and dukes, composing the 
Flockr or Dr: apa, and bearing with pride the name of poet. But 
whether born in the mansion of the noble or the cottage of the peasant, 
the Scalds were equally and beyond all else warriors. The sword effaced 
all rank and distances. War was their delight, and each of them could 
exclaim with Antor, the Arabian hero, ‘My ancestry is my strength, my 
nobility, my courage. Am I asked for a genealogy? I present my 
lance and sword.’ 

We are not to expect therefore, in their compositions, those refined 
ideas and tender reveries painted by more modern poets. Their harp will 
not sigh as the guitar, or murmur like the mandolen. The feeble, timid 
hand of the young maiden cannot woo a sound from it, and even tears 
will cause no vibration in those strings of steel. But beneath the ner- 
vous pressure of the Scald, those cords will ring like the clarion, and 
reécho as the trumpet. The Scald sings the intoxication of the bat- 
tle and heroic glory ; he tells of magic bucklers, and wondrous swords, 
cleaving chains asunder and dividing solid mountains. He chants of 
the \ ‘alkyries, who collect the dead from battle-fields and prepare the 
banquets ‘of Valhalla. When he abandons himself to the full promptings 
of enthusiasm, the hearts of surrounding warriors palpitate at the recital, 
while each sword springs from out its secabbord. At the hour of combat 
the Seald, throwing aside his harp, rushes forward, arms in hand, to the 
front r: sak of the conflict. While perishing, he smiles at death as it ap- 
proaches ; and even then, should the memory of early love steal over him, 
he utters it in poetry ! 

The Seald Gisle, when pursued by his enemies, bounded upon a rock 
and defended himself for a long time valiantly. He was finally con- 
quered, and declared in dying, as his greatest ‘consolation, that his wife 
would know the valor with which he had combated. ‘My young wife,’ 
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he exclaimed, ‘ will be proud when my enemies extol my bravery. I have 
yet courage though the sword has hewn me asunder. It was from my 
father I received this great power of endurance.’ 

Hjalmar fell upon the field of battle, and sung: ‘ My armor is broken. 
I am pierced with sixteen wounds. All is dark before me. I stagger, 
and can go no longer. The sword of Agantyr has penetrated to my 
heart, and had I five mansions I could not inhabit one of them. The 
beautiful daughter of Helmir told me I should gaze on her no more. 
Take from my finger this golden ring, and bear it to my Ingenborg. She 
will know that I have perished, I behold approaching me the ravens, 
and behind them are the eagles. I shall be their nourishment until my 
heart’s blood is exhausted,’ 

The Scald Hagbard, who was one day with the daughter of a Danish 
king, thus addressed her: ‘If your father knew I was here, who have 
killed his sons and seduced his d: ughter, how gladly would he cast me 
into prison ; and you, where would you be when I died?’ ‘I should die 
also,’ was the firm reply. A few days afterward Hagbard was surprised 
while in her company, and condemned to death. “On his w: ay to the 
scaffold, he desired to know whether his mistress would be faithful to her 
promise. He therefore prayed the executioner to go forward, bearing a 
robe, which he gave him. At the sight of this the young ¢ girl, confident 
of her lover’s death, set fire to her reside “nce and perished in the flames. 
Hagbard then proceeded with his death-song: ‘Hasten, oh, hasten to 
destroy me. It will be sweet, my beautiful betrothed, to join you in the 
world of spirits! Hear you the hissing of those flames? See you those 
whirling fire-sparks ? To me the -y were like a banner of fidel ity. The 
devotion of her I love mounts higher than the flames. Happy indeed, 
idol of my heart, have you m: ide me at this moment. You have re- 
deemed your promise. In death as in life, we are still united. That which 
you swore to do as woman, you have nobly done as heroine. Hasten, 
oh, hasten, for I now know that even within the realms of death, true love 
can never die. I come, my beloved, to renew our happiness. From north 
to south will resound our united death-chant. It shall be heard on earth 
and reéchoed in the heavens, that equally faithful and equally beloved, we 
are happy now together.’ 

The most celebrated Scald of Scandinavia was R agnar Lodbrok, King 
of Denmark. History gives the principal details of his life, while popu- 
lar tradition has developed and adorned them. His Saga is one of the 
most ancient and authentic. 

There was formerly, according to this Saga,* a powerful king in Gott- 
land, who had a beautiful daughter named Thora. She was tenderly 
belov ed by her father, whose constant care consisted in se eking out new 
pleasures, and preparing festivals for her amusement. He built for her a 
splendid palace, to which he brought one morning a beautiful serpent of 
the rarest species known in Scandinavia; its eyes were piercing, its head 
finely shaped, and its skin richly variegated, while, at the same time it 
was graceful and winning in its movements. Thora received the serpent 
with much satisfaction, and having placed it on a golden cushion, trans- 


* Saca Ruenars Konung’s Lopsproxar. Published by Rarn in his Fornaldar Segur, T. 11, p. 
37. 
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ferred it to a cage. Suddenly the serpent began to increase in size in a 
most alarming manner. At first one could hold it in the hollow of the 
hand, and it occupied merely a small corner of its prison. It soon burst 
the barrier that confined it, and coming out, extended through the room 
and afterward throughout the house, which it finally encireled with innu- 
merable folds. As the serpent grew, its cushion increased also, until resting 
upon it with flaming eyes, it completely terrified by its gaze and hissings 
all who endez avored to approach it. The king, in his alarm, caused» a 
proclamation to be made that he would bestow the hand of his daughter 
on the destroyer of the monster. Ragnar, the son of Sigurd, King of 
Denmark, heard this strange story, and determined to deliver Thora. 
He caused a suit of armor to be made of copper, tempered in bitumen ; 
and, lance in hand, advanced to the young girl’s residence. _ The serpent 
vomited streams of venom, but Ragnar, prote ‘ected by his armor, buried 
his steel lance deep within its vitals. Soon after he espoused Thora, who 
presented him with two sons, equally distinguished for strength 
She died, however; and Ragnar, to console himself, became 
warrior, bearing away the palm from all competitors. 

One day he arrived in Norway, where his companions, disembarking, 
discovered, in a miserable cabin, a maiden named Kraka, of surpassing 
beauty. They spoke of her with enthusiasm to Ragnar, who in return 
gave them one of those enigmas so common in the middle ages. ‘If? 
said he, ‘this maiden is so beautiful as you represent, bring her to me; 
but let her come neither naked nor clothed, without having eaten or being 
hungry, without arriving alone, and yet acoomps anied by no one.’ 

Krak: a, on hearing this enigma, comprehe nded it, and prepared to effeet 
its solation. She permitted her long flaxen hair to fall around her body, 
which she enveloped in a fish-net. She also drank a hastily-prepared 
soup, and went forth attended by no one, but followed by a dog. The 
king became enamored, and espoused her. 

Time passed on, and Ragnar, tired with inactivity, equipped a vessel, 
and resumed his explorations of foreign countries. He visited the King 
of Sweden, who received him with great deference, and placed him ata ban- 
quet in the seat of honor. The king had a beautiful daughter, Ingen- 
borg, whom Ragnar saw, and forgot “his vows to Kraka. On his return 
to Sweden his wife questioned him as to his adventures. Te replied that 
he had none to recount. Three times she thus addressed them, and then 
spoke as follows: ‘I know all that has happened. You have demanded 
Ingenborg in marriage, and are soon to wed her. Your companions 
have not revealed this secret to me, but I have learnt it from three birds 
which have been hovering around you. Iam not however affronted at 
= project, for I am not, as you have hitherto believed, the daughter of 

a peasant, but I am Aslagua, the child of Sigurd, who killed Fafnir. In 
proof of what I say, I shall bear you a son in whose eyes will appear the 
picture of a dragon. Her words were confirmed, and Ragnar refused the 
contemplated marriage. 

On learning this “determinnation, the King of Sweden sent to his 
various tribes the arrow, (or symbol of war,) and assembled his troops to 
avenge the injury done to his daughter. But the sons of Ragnar, like 
their father, were intrepid warriors. They had already stood in “the front 
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10 The Northern Scalds. [ July, 
rank of battle, and shed the blood of their opposers. The two eldest, 
Agnor and Erik, during the absence of the remainder on a voyage, de- 
manded the privilege of leading on the Danish army. The opposing 
forces met upon the battle-field, and the children of Ragnar were sustain- 
ing themselves with bravery, when a bull suddenly rushed amid the ranks 

of their army, scattering the lines and affrighting their companions 
with his bellowings. In vain did the brothers seek to rally the flying 
troops, or to sup ply the loss sustained by their own courage. Agnor fell 
covered with wounds, while Erik was taken prisoner and. condemned to 
death. At this result Aslagua wept, and her tears, says the chronicle, 
were red as blood and hard as hail-stones. At the same time it was 
announced that another of her absent sons had fallen gloriously upon a 
distant field of combat. This intelligence she heard with the pride of a 
Spartan mother, exclaiming, ‘This son has nobly stained with blood his 
buckler. He has died a true hero, and will go to Odin,’ 

During these contests Ragnar was far distant in foreign countries, but 
Aslagua swore his re turning sons to avenge their brothers. fanning the 
flame already kindled in their bosoms, and determined herself to head 
the forces that were sent to Sweden. 

When the opposing armies were the second time arrayed for battle, 
and the Scalds had chanted the preparatory songs, King Erik again 
loosed his raging bull. But Ivar had constructed an immense bow, fitted 
with huge arrows, which was discharged by numerous soldiers until the 
monster was annihilated. At this defeat fear seized upon the Swedes, 
who fled disorderly, and were pursued by the sons of Ragnar, covering 
the ground with dead and wounded. 

From this moment the young princes followed an adventurous career, 
hastening from place to pl: ice, taking fortresses by assault, destroying 
vill: ages — every Ww here regarded as a scourge, and yet every where victo- 
rious. It is asserted that they penetrated as far as Switzerland, and 
would have gone to Rome had they known of its position. While coun- 
selling upon the subject, and exhausting all their knowledge, they per- 
ceived appro: aching at a diet anee a man wearing the broad hat and cos- 
tume of a tr: aveller, when the following conversation ensued: 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘I am a traveller,’ 

‘Do you know this spot ?’ 

‘T know all spots where man is found, for I have passed my life in 
travelling.’ 

‘Are we far from Rome ? 

‘Far from Rome? Look at these iron shoes I wear, and the pair upon 
my shoulders. Both are nearly gone. I have come direct from Rome. 
When I left there they were new! 

The sons of Ragnar, naturally regarding the route a long one, returned 
northward. 

Ragnar, meanwhile, had arrived in Denmark, having heard along the 
route the ‘exploits of his children. The glory they had acquired reiini- 
mated the old warrior, who again determined to traverse the seas in 
search of combats, and to extend his fame in Scandinavia. Suddenly all 
things become animate with the bustle of preparation in the Danish 
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states. Forges groan with the f dshection: of armor and lances, while 

the tributary chiefs assemble their troops for new engagements, and Rag- 

nar equips two new vessels. The neighboring kings are alarmed at these 

preparations, and tremble lest their ‘countries are the object of attack. 

Lodbrok declares, however, his design to conquer England, and embarks 

for that purpose. Aslagua, affected by some strange presentiment, bears 

to him, at the moment of departure, a suit of armor, consecrated by 
Odin, and equally impenetrable by fire or steel. 

Elli, King of England, has been warned of this invasion, and advances 
to meet Ragnar with a numerous army. An obstinate combat com- 
mences, during which the Danes perform prodigies of valor. Ragnar 
beholds his companions gradually fall around him, but remains full of 
courage, protected by his armor. He is finally surrounded, taken pris- 
oner, and placed, by order of the king, in a ditch filled with serpents. 
Here he remains for a whole day, uninjured, Finally he is divested of 
his armor by the order of Elli, when the vipers glide at once upon their 
victim. The old warrior, conscious that his death approaches, chants 
his death-song : 

‘I have combated with the sword! Long since, in Gottland, I de- 
stroyed the monster and took Thora as my bride. My sword pierced 
the vitals of the serpent. The monster felt my strength, and I gained 
the name of Lodbrok. 

‘Il have combated with the sword! I was yet young, when I fur- 
nished, in the east, a repast for the hungry wolves and a banquet for the 
birds of prey. Then arose the sea beyond its bounds, and the raven 
walked in blood. 

‘I have combated with the sword! Ere twenty years had come to 
me did I brandish my lance in the hottest of the combat, and at the 
mouth of the Dyner did I slay eight earls. The wolves gathered to the 
battle, and the blood of many warriors dyed the sea. 

‘I have combated with the sword! The spouse of Hedir did not 
quit me when I sent the warriors of Helsingor to the halls of Odin. I 
ascended Ifa. The bite of the arrow was felt, and the rivers ran with the 
warm blood of the wounded. The sword groaned upon the armor, and 
the axe destroyed the strong buckler. 

‘I have combated with the sword! I am now about to accomplish 
my destiny. No one can escape the Fates, yet did I think that Elli would 
become the disposer of my life, when I gave the banquet to the vultures, 
when I bounded amid the billows, and left food for the eagles in the bays 
of Russia. 

‘I have combated with the sword! I rejoice when I remember the 
couches where repose the favored guests of Balder. Soon shall I too 
drink from the golden horns. The warrior sighs not on account of death 
when he enters the splendid halls of Fiolnir. I shall speak no word of 
fear as I tread the courts of Vidar. 

‘I have combated with the sword! The sons of Aslagua will hasten, 
with arms sharpened by the Gop of battles, when they know the tor- 
ments I endure, and hear of the serpent-girdle that surrounds me. I 
have given my sons a mother who has adorned the world with heroes! 
‘I have combated with the sword! Death is now approaching. The 
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serpents press on me with force, and the vipers eat into my heart. | 
know that the wrath of Vidar will weigh heavy upon Elli. Rage will 
possess my sons when they hear the destruction of their father, and the 
eagerness of youth will allow them no repose. 

‘I have combated with the sword! Fifty and one times have I led 
my sons to battle! and never have I found one stronger than myself. 
“sr a youth I learned to redden the sharp iron. Now the Asers call me. 

I do not regret to die! 

| Gnish my existence. The Valkyries of Odin are already seeking 
me. Gladly shall I sit upon the elevated seats and drink with the Asers. 
The hours of my life tremble at their end, and I die smiling !’ 

When the King of England heard the death of the hero, “he feared the 
vengeance of his sons, and immediately dispatched messengers to learn 
their dispositions. The envoys found the four sons of Ragnar assembled, 
and recounted their sad story. When they spoke of the manner in which 
the aged warrior died, Biorn pressed his lance so strongly that he left the 
print of his fingers in the handle, while Hurtserk erushed a chequer till 
the blood gushed from his nails, and Sigurd cut with a knife he held, 


even to the | bone, without perceiving it. 


Soon after, the four brothers assembled their army and invaded Eng- 
land, but were beaten, and returned to seek new troops. Ivar, however, 
who was the most artful, quitted them and sought out Elli. ‘1 promise, , 
said he, ‘that I will no more take up arms against you if you will give 
me, within your kingdom, as much ground as I can cover with a bull’s 
hide. The king, who knew not the story of Dido, smiled as he ac- 


corded so humble a request. Ivar cut the hide into minute threads, and 
surrounded a large extent of territory, in which he built London. There 
he held his court, attracting, by presents and promises, the chief inhabit- 
ants, until, confident of their assistance, he sent for his brothers with their 
army. They arrived with immense forces, and Elli, deceived by the cun- 
ning of Ivar, and deserted by his former adherents, in vain attempted to 
defend himself. The sons of Ragnar conquered and then tortured him. 
All of them’ but Ivar returned to Denm: wrk, happy in thus having re- 
venged their father’s murder. 

Ivar reigned for many years in England, and at his death ordered his 
subjects to bury him on that side of the kingdom most open to invasion, 
that he might still protect his country after his decease. His will was 
executed, and in 1066, when Haral entered England, he landed near the 
tomb of Ivar, where he perished. On the approach of William the 
Conqueror the tomb was opened, and the undecayed body of Ivar burnt 
to ashes, after which there was nothing to oppose a conquest. 

Thus closes the Saga of Ragnar, whose name yet remains popular in 
Scandinavia, while the peasants of Iceland still recall those early days 
and sing his death-song. 
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Farr is the damsel — passing fair; 
Sunny at distance gleams her smile: 

Approach —the cloud of woful care 
Hangs trembling in her eye the while. 
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PAGAN QUESTIONING DEATH. 





‘Tar outward darkness, and the inward light.’ 


I. 


O mist of night and blindness, that must hang 
Before the life to come! 

O Tomb! th .t closes once with iron clang, 
And is for ever dumb! 


It. 


Ships, which go forth upon the boundless main, 
And perish far at sea, 

Are tossed in fragments to the land again — 
But naught returns from thee. 


Trt. 


No whisper comes from all the generations, 
Through thy dark portals thrust ; 

No breath of life, among the buried nations, 
One moment stirs their dust. 


Iv. 


No souls beneath, e’er struggling into sight, 
Heave up the silent ground ; 

Though the green sod above them is so light — 
So frail the crumbling mound. 


Vv. 
I listen by the sea, to catch some tone 
From spirits that are fled ; 
There is no voice in its eternal moan, 
No voice, of all its dead. 


aa 
The stars look coldly down when man is dying, 
The moon still holds its way ; 
Flowers breathe their perfume round us; winds keep sighing ; 
Naught seems to pause or stay. 


vit. 


Yes! blindly on—o’er all that thinks and feels, 
The Universe must roll; 

Though at each turn its adamantine wheels 
Crush out a human soul ! 


Viti. 


Toward yon bright vault of heaven I dare not raise 
The ery of my despair, 

Lest I should hear the echo which betrays 
That all is empty there. 


Tx. 


Yet has my Sovr within the gift of sesing 
Beyond this earth and sky ; 

I feel the immortal instinct of my being — 

I know it cannot die! 
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AN AFRICAN LEGEND. 


BY MISS MARY A. E. TUTTLE. 


Ir is long years since I heard a tale, 
A legend wild and strange, 

Of a burning clime, where the sultry air 
Is never known to change ; 

But oft 1 think, in my mournfal hours, 
Of that legend sad and strange. 


’T was of a traveller, young and bold, 
In Afric’s fatal land: 

The lordly Niger had tempted him 
To tread the glittering sand ; 

To leave the cot where his sisters dwelt, 
A happy household band. 


But he grew lonely and sick at heart, 
And pined to see again 

His childhood’s home, where the fragrant flowers 
Crept over the window- “pane ; 

And longed for the welcome waiting him 
Far over the tossing main. 


CARD et: rhs ella TeMeaitie a re yeah epee de 


He thought of one, with her earnest eyes, 
In that far land away, 

Whose sunny hair and radiant brow 
He dreamed of night and day ; 

Till, starting, he cried, in Afric’s land 
He would no longer stay. 


But, alas! ere he could reach the shore, 
Came tidings o’er the wave, 

That she he loved with a love intense 
Lay shrouded in the grave ; 

Then blanched the cheek of that trav’ler bold, 
And trembled then the brave! 


But a strange light shone in his deep, dark eye 
He laughed i in frantic glee: 
‘TI will go, he said, ‘and seek the lost 
In desert wild and free ; 
I shall find her where the sand lies piled 
In billows, like the sea. 


"T was in vain they told him she had died 
In his own sunny land ; 

That the willows waved above her grave, 
By summer breezes fanned ; 

And the earth was heaped upon ‘her breast, 
Instead of desert sand. 
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It was all in vain: ‘ She is not dead, 
Said he, with cheerful air ; 
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Stanzas: An African Legend. 


‘T hear her voice, which the scented winds 
Have hasted here to bear 
Her silver tones from the desert waste, 
They bid me seek her there.’ 


And he went forth, that desolate one, 
To the desert, bleak and vast, 

Where the snow-white sand in columns high 
Its glittering wreaths did cast; 

But he heeded not the eddying sand, 
Nor yet the scorching ‘blast. 


But at last he weary grew, and faint, 
And dimmer was his eye ; 

Till with parchéd lip and fevered brow, 
He laid him down to die, 

Where the burning sand in many a wave 
Went wildly surging by. 


There came to him, as he fainting lay, 
A white-plumed message-bird ; 

And strangely like was the tune she sung 
To one he oft had heard ; 

And her earnest eyes within his heart 
A thousand memories stirred. 


"T was the eye, the voice of her, the lost, 
That bird with plume of snow 

With dew from her wing she wet his lips, 
And fanned him soft and low, 

Till the fever was quenched within his veins, 
And cooled his brow’s fierce glow. 


Then he rose refreshed, and journeyed on ; 
But hovering round him there 

Was that wondrous bird, with radiant eyes, 
And pinions brightly fair ; 

And she sung, in music sweet and wild, 
Full many a plaintive air. 


When the desert breath came thick and hot, 
She, fluttering, waved her wing, 

Till, fresh from its folds of living light, 
The soft, cool air would spring ; 

As the perfumed incense sweetly floats, 
Which silver censers fling. 


And when the angry simoom came, 
All closely she would fold 

Her pinions pale round his trembling form, 
Upon the dreary wold, 

And shelter him, till darkly by 
The mighty storm had rolled. 


The legend tells that he wanders yet, 
With strength that ne’er shall fail ; 
And trav’lers say they have sometimes seen 
That bird with snowy sail, 
Or heard the sound of her music sweet 
Borne on the desert gale. 
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FANCIES ON FEMALES. 


*EcoutTez ici jouvencelles, 
Ecoutez aussi demoiselles!’ 


‘For of one thousand men, saith Sotomon, I found one good man; but certes of all women, 
good woman found I never.’ — TaLe oF MELIBQ@us. 


Some old cynic says that women are like coin: you can not tell what 
they are worth until you ring them. He should, according to Hood, 
have called them belles for that reason; but prob ibly recollecting the 
apostrophe of the thief to the chimes, mentioned by the brothers Perey, 
his gallantry may have gotten the better of his veracity, and suffe red 
many an Alcestis to go uninsulted. If the worth of women be unknown 
till one wrings them, their simile should be chickens, even if they were 

‘no chickens ;’ not at all to insinuate that they were not game, or were 
chicken- hearted, and wouldn’t ‘come up to the scratch,’ but merely to 
suggest that their excellences came out, like Mark Tapley’s, best under 
the most discouraging circumstances. 

Thinking on this most delicious subject, it occurred to us to follow up 
the strain of the old misogynist, and see what his visions of wifedom, 
and womandom, and babydom were; in fact, as the Southerns have it, 
‘to run it in the mud.’ And we know of no better method to commence 
than that adopted by that most intelligent of persons, the critic of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, who, it will be remembered, when composing an elabo- 
rate article on Chinese me taphysies, looked in the Encyclopzedia for the 
word ‘China,’ and then for ‘metaphysics,’ and combined the information 
thus obtained. First we eviscerate the ‘wo,’ and find that it is either an 
exclamation of stoppage or hindrance, first applied to females who, in the 
good old times, were doing their duty in front of the plough, (this we have 
literally, good reader, from the Norman-French ‘ Devoirs de Fem, or the 
legal duties of women, by Plow-den, a great rake in those days,) instead 
of bothering their heads over ‘ W hat are we going to have for dinner to- 
day?’ or the last crochét t stitch, and afterward, by an anti-hyperbole, to 
horses ; or else it is that concentration of misery which, however debased 
by philologists, appears conclusively to me to be the future tense of the 
owl-like verb to woo. Having got thus far, what can be clearer? It ma 
be derived from the German verb wo-mann, (Whither, O husband !) in 
which miserable combination of words any body possessing that demi- 
visioa not accurately defined in optics as half an eye, can tell the original 
of that stoppage, let, or hindrance, which bawls out in a shrill sfog gato, 
from a vapid wrapper at the top of the stairs, ‘ Where are you going to- 
night? Can’t you ’ The rest is fortunately lost in a vain attempt 
to get up stairs slip-shod without losing one slipper every alternate third 
step. Or if it is not Woh! man, what can be better than this plain, 
unaltered, merely bisected banner of grief, wo-man? It don’t require a 
Champollion or a Gell to decipher that. It stares you in the face, (I was 
about to say on the first blush, but the word is obsolete.) Every school- 
boy can tell you how, from Mrs, Eve in Paradise to Mrs. Rush the Eng- 
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lish murderess, the lady race (race des dames) has been the spring from 
which all have drunk their first misery. 


‘Women! Help, Heaven! Men their creation mar 
In profiting by them.’ 

The old language- -makers knew this so well, that they made that 
unfortunate conjunction of persons in orange-blossoms and tears but a 
synonymé of bitterness. The word ‘ marry,’ “unde derivatur? Why, not 
from any French nonsense signifying trousseaux, or cadeaux, or scented 
handkerchiefs, or any thing like that, but from the stern Hebrew marah, 
meaning bitterness. Therefore, when any antediluvian youth or damsel 
were ‘taken out of the shafts (being minors) and put in double harness,’ 
every body knew what was coming, . and they were said to be ‘marah’ d 
i. e., embittered; whence married. There is no denying this induction : 
it’s too plain to be avoided. 

‘ NEEDLEs and pins! needles and pins! 

When a man marries his trouble begins,’ 
says Solomon; and he, with his three hundred wives, ought to know if 
any body should. Marriages in the east were always celebrate d in the 
afternoon, so that any body who chose to go to old Mehemet Guy’s or 
Ali Hassan Delmonico’s and get their morning bitters — Allah! hu? 
were not said to be married, but only merried ; and this is a nice die. 
tinction for love-sick potators, either great or small, Irish or sweet. By- 
ron understood this so well, that we have it on the best authority that the 
original celebrated lines in Childe Harold ran thuswise : 





‘Tue child of love, 

Born in bitters, and nurtured in a cocktail ;’ 
and was only dissuaded from so publishing them by the Countess Guic- 
cioli, who pointed out to him the anachronism in the last sentence — at 
that time no mint having been produced in Europe. 

But we have got from off our subject, and must return. We think it 
proved that man and woman were never intended, and are totally unfit, for 
one another. But the only person who ever did know any thing about 
the sex, says that 





‘Two women placed together makes cold weather.’ — Henry VIII. 


Now, leaving out of the calculation the disagreeable consequences of a 
continued hibernation, and the rise in blankets and black velvet, it must 
appear to every candid mind that a very important question here sug- 
gests itself to the politico-economist. That woman can’t live with man 
without a marriage, (which is bitterness,) we have clearly seen. That she 
can’t exist with another woman without spoiling the spring vegetables, 
is equally positive. Then where can she live? What can she do? 
The old opinion that women are angels — which, thank Heaven, has not 
been left for us to refute— might have settled the question. But Eloisa 
and Mde. Brinvilliers have smashed that doctrine. So we have hit on a 
solution for which we claim no little praise, and for which we expect an 
osculatory vote of thanks from all the oppressed, from fifteen years up to 
twenty. This is it: Women, knowing their own deficiences, and this 
extreme frigidity of atmosphere consequent on their self-connection, feel 
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the necessities of their situation, and the demands of the age on them, 
and thereupon go immediately and with a hearty good-will to work and 
4 embroil the mselves, or as it is technically called, ‘get into hot water. 
a, Am not I right ? Did any one ever hear of a female coterie or assem- 
+ blage but what this ver y remarkable phenomenon took place therein ? 
Like Jupiter in the Cymbalum Mundi, they see the mercury going 
down, begin to grow chilly, are aware of its direful effects on the 
world, and with a heroism regardless of cheeks or dresses, perform that 
blessing which a scurrilous world has heretofore considered a scandal. 
Out upon it! 

Ever since that first shameful fight between the wives of Shem and 
Ham for precedence in entering the ark, which is so touchingly related 
by the Scottish historians of that period, there has always been a class of 
men who seem to have had no object or purpose on earth save to vilify 
by sneers or detract by inuendoes from the fame of these continually-to- 
be-fascinated-with creatures; men who have absurd ideas that beauty 
and good looks are of no account, and that a woman’s head must be 
stuffed with knowledge, or her bosom, like a trussed turkey, with some 
sort of filling which they call fine feelings, to make her fit for use. 
These are the men who are always crying out, 


‘Non satis est pulchras esse foeminas; dulce sunto,”’ 


and are always bringing up dead languages and dead women as exam- 
ples and sustainers to their opinions. Sure are we, that neither our lan- 
guage nor our females could support them now. We however place 
our reliance on the girls im esse. We never yet saw a hideously-ugly 
girl that was truly amiable. And we believe that all that is necessary to 
complete the beauties in this most requisite particular, is to read our pa- 
per, and then see what ‘shocking things’ may be thought about them 
when they fall into the hands of a carping bachelor, who has lived his 


day among the Lorrettes of the Quartier Latine, but never owned a true 
| loving woman- friend. 
Philadelphia, May, 1851. 
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Do I not love thee ? — let the darkened years 
: Since we were parted tell their tale of woe ; 
. Life’s page, o’erstained with unavailing tears, 

One rash, sad hour hath caused to ceaseless flow. 












May I not love thee ?—as in days by-gone, 
Still let my love find refuge sweet in thee ; 

Guarding with jealous care apart, alone, 

Each blest thought chastened with thy memory. 


Oh, let me love thee !— for, when I have fled 
i Back to a world where hours come dark to me, 
Fain would I turn to that pure light that shed 
Joy on a heart that ne’er hath loved but thee. 


Ay, I will love thee !— spite of all the past, 
"Till life’s expiring moments each are told; 

Thou hast been, and thou shalt be, till the last, 

Though I have lost thee, still loved as of yore! 
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THE SOUL’S REFUGE. 





BY TEOMAS MACEELLAR 





I 


Draw nigh to the Hoty, 
Bend low at His throne ; 
There, penitent lowly, 
Thy sinfulness own. 
There, there, if thou yearnest 
For pardon and rest, 
There, fervent and earnest, 
Prefer thy request. 


It 
Confess thy backsliding, 
Thy weakness and fears ; 


‘ In Jesus confiding, 
: There pour out thy tears: 
3 Think not He will scorn thee, 
i Though wretched thy case ; 
; His hand will adorn thee 
; With garments of grace. 
+ 
Irtr 


More precious than treasure, 
More vast than the sea, 

His love has no measure 
Nor limit to thee. 

His easy yoke wearing, 
His pleasure abide ; 

In all thy cross-bearing, 
He’ll walk by thy side. 


row 


Fear not the wild clanguor 
That Saran may raise, 
So Gon’s righteous anger 
But pass from thy ways. 
Whom Curist has forgiven 
Goes safely along, 
Till in the high heaven 
He sings the new song. 


Vv 


Then kneel to the Ho ty, 
Bend low at His throne ; 
There penitent, lowly, 
Thy sinfulness own : 
There, Soul! if thou yearnest 
For pardon and rest, 
; There, fervent and earnest, 
Prefer thy request. 


Philadelphia, June, 1851. 
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I know two eyes forever bright, 
But brightest when they gaze on me ; 

And tell, with all their tender light, 
That love by love shall answered be. 


Then both our hearts together burn ; 
Lip darts to lip a mutual flame ; 

While heaven and earth around us turn, 
In sweet confusion none can blame. 


We wake as from delicious sleep ; 
No tear-stains come such eyes to blot, 
Save dews like those the heavens weep 
Down on a blue forget-me-not. 


Two starry skies are o’er me thrown, 
Two heavens, where Gop’s own angels are ; 
Come, let me make them both my own — 
Steal to my breast, and slumber there. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN A PA®PSAGE OVER THE CAYUGA, 


CEDAR HEIGHTS, 





IMMEDIATELY on leaving Levanna, proceeding southward, the traveller 
will see that the east bank of the lake rises perpendicularly some forty 
or fifty feet, presenting, in more than miniature, the appearance of the 
ri Palisades near the great metropolis, on the Hudson. This bank has a 
mi lovely fringe of dwarf cedars, whose perpetual green is as an endur- 
ing emerald in the adornment of the Cayuga. The carriage-road is 
immediately on the height, and there are glimpses of the water scenery 
always to be enjoyed, while there is a shelter from the fiercer winds. 
There is but a narrow track at the bottom, though enough for a delightful 
walk, except in two places, where the rock juts out so far as to give an 
aquatic variety to the promenade. .There was a neat country-house, of 
some pretension to architectural proportions, on these heights, which be- 
longed to Mr. Snorwe t, of the well-known New-York auction house, 
Leggett, Shotwell, Fox, and Company; but this was destroyed by fire a 
few years since, A site so advantageous cannot long remain unimproved. 
These heights continue for a great part of the distance between Levanna 
and Franklin-Hill, the northern boundary of the village of Aurora. In 
tasteful position, and with every appearance of neatness and comfort, just 
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midway betw een the heights on the rise of ground above mentioned, is a 

neat little cottage, erected by Wituram Dean, Esq. It is formed of the 

handsome stone found on the beach of the Ontario, and is one of those 

charming farm-houses which are such a significant indication of the ad- 
vancing ‘prosperity and taste of our agricultural citizens. 

These cedars are trees which outlive the race that plants them. They 
fix their tenacious grasp on the soil, and while they attain a lesser height 
than many other forest-trees, their strength and longevity are far greater. 
And the Cedar Heights have seen the lapse of many years, and in the 
circling vicissitudes of human affairs have not been without their in- 
cidents of love and fear, of joy and grief. 

There is not in all the world a stronger tendency to superstition than 
is found in the population of Germany. It has been the theme of their 
own wonderful writers, and the pens of other nations have gathered wild 
and strange fancies from the legends that are associated with river and 
glen and mountain- height and cave and castle of the land of the Rhine. 
The people have a superstitious tinge in their belief very frequently, and 
it affects their conduct even in the daily and common-place practice of the 
duties of life. Even the free air and quadrated action which surround 
them on coming to our country do not immediately divest them of this 
looking bey ond the known to the mysterious. It does not, however, 
generally last very long. The schools of America, though not as pro- 
found as those of Germany, or fathoming such depths of learning, are 
straight-forward and practical, and teach men to grasp at the substance 
and think little of the shadows. It is a most interesting theme of reflec- 
tion to watch the gradual but sure incorporation of all the foreign 
elements into the quiet, practical American character. 

The family of Heinrich Fritz had emigrated from the suburbs of 
Frankfort. He was the best-natured of Germans, and left his native city 
only because, while the society was very good; while the disputes of the 
scholars around him were very agreeable, being generally on some ques- 
tion involving theories so abstruse as to be bey ond the comprehension of 
the debater and the audience; while the literature was as glorious as 
Goethe and Schiller could make it; yet the bread was scarce, and the 
young family around him, though they liked books, could not eat them. 
His boys wandered through the streets of Frankfort, unwilling idlers. 
That was not profitable education. His one bright-ey ed girl staid peace- 
ably at home, and devised a dinner out of the scantiest possible material. 
He had lost his wife, and it had been a loss that, as he determined, never 
could be replaced — was never sought to be. The children would have 
deemed it a species of insanity if another mother had been alluded to. 
It would have required all the charm of Fanny Forester’s clever poem on 
such a subject to have won them to the propriety of ‘ two mothers,’ as 
she describes. The mother of his wife survived, and was for her sake the 
object of the most respectful regard. She was a clever old lady enough 
in her own sight, but was less influential in the family because of her 
queer and superstitious vagaries. These were respected by Heinrich, 
because of her age, and of the fact that she had been the mother of the 
being who, even in her grave, held his affection. The preservation of 
quaint and useless furniture, decayed and dusty; the fondness for certain 
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lucky days, and the hates of ‘eulnihey ones ; the i imagining that a good 
genius gov erned this month, and an evil one that ; the dread of fancied 
lights and airy illuminations; all these were the clissacteristic weaknesses 
of the old lady, respected but not believed in by the family, that, with 
all her peculiarities, would have starved themselves to feed her. 

A cabinet council was held on the subject of emigration, and all were 
consulted. The boys belonged to the emigration party, having the high- 
est possible ideas of America as a land whet re every thing but hunger and 
poverty was common, and where there was no ‘such thing as failing if 
they would work. Heinrich had giv en them right notions of what our 
country really was. Lucrixe, the fair Fr ankfort girl, beautiful even in 
her poor garb, had great doubts, inasmuch as she thought it probable 
that on the day they landed at New-York several wild Indians would 
proceed to make a meal of her, having first in a savage manner taken her 
scalp. The boys all laughed heartily at this, declaring that any Indian 
might have their scalps who could take them. The old Tady was perfectly 
willing to go, if they would postpone the departure till the twenty-fifth of 
August, on which day St. Agatha was canonized. She was certain that 
era ‘would be a felicitous one. Heinrich met this by a device worthy of a 
statesman. He suggested to her that on the eighteenth of June, when 
the steam-boat left Frankfort, St. Agatha had first determined to renounce 
the world and enter the convent of which she was an ornament so dis- 
tinguished, and that the good luck would doubtless belong as much to 
this day as to the other. This effectually satisfied the matron, and it 
only remained for Heinrich to decide. ‘My mother and my children,’ 
said he, ‘in America labor is dear and bread is cheap. It is the country 
for the poor to become prosperous. I could exist in Frankfort, but we 
shall all live in America.’ 

Merrily they all wrought, and their few preparations were completed. 
The neighbors were sad to lose Heinrich, but they all predicted for him 
in America nothing short of a principality. The boys were in great glee, 
and pretty Lucille shook her ringlets as merrily as if she had no dre ad of 
their being severed by a rude Indian’ s knife. He did what few foreign- 
ers have the sagacity to do; he sold all his old and cumbrous furniture, 
which had been in his house so long, producing nothing, and ‘ lumbering 
up’ the room. He thus avoided the spectacle that all of us have seen in 
emigrant ships, of a burthen of useless and most costly freight. He did 
save from the sale the curiously-carved work-table which “his wife had 
used, and which, though he might have often sold it for that which 
would have produced many comforts for him, he would not have yielded 
up for any pecuniary consideration. The mother insisted but on one 
point, and that was in consonance with her superstitions. There had 
been in her possession since her childhood a square and very strongly- 
formed chest. It had singular devices in brass carvings on the lid and 
around the lock and at the corners. It was always in her room, and was 
undisturbed, except by the neatness of Lucille, who, because she saw it 
delighted the old lady, made the wood and metal brilliant with hard 
polishing. It was very heavy, but its contents were utterly unknown to 
the family, and as much so to the mother. Such a thing could occur 
only inGermany. It had been given to her by her father, who had been 
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a mariner, and who was “charitably adjedged by ‘ the neigfhibene of his 
day and time to have been a corsair. At home, though silent and re- 
served, he was as peaceable as any Christian man need be. He always 
impressed it upon his daughter, however, that not in his day should that 
chest be opened. ‘I dread to look at it, said he. Wild as he might 
have been to men, to his daughter he was kind, and she loved him the 
more because the woeld around loved him less. 

Though after his death she was at full liberty to open the chest, she 
would as soon have thought of tearing up her father’s portrait; and with 
her peculiar notions, she soon associated its inviolability with, as she 
phrased it, good luck : and the more years that rolled over, the more 
secure did the quaint old depository become. Her daughter was too fond 
of her mother to do aught to displease or vex her, and her wish Heinrich 
was but too happy to follow. There was in Frankfort no first-of- -May 
custom of chaos; and though Heinrich often thought that it ought to be 
opened, it was not. 

The departure was made, the old chest was brought out to the day, and 
they left the city of their ancestors for the New World, where life has 
something else in it than the gloomy round of a struggle for subsistence. 
Their neighbors sang a strain of sad but sweet music as the steamer left 
the wh: arf’ and Heinrich and his family would have answered by song, 
but they could not sing while Frankfort was fading from the view. 

Our chronicles are of the lake, not the ocean, so we cannot be his- 
torians of the voyage. When it was good weather, they longed for 
America; when it was storm and sea-sickness, they mourned for home. 

Heinrich was no man to linger in a city. Frankfort was ali the city he 
desired, and that was left behind. He held a renewed council when the 
family were gathered in an obscure German boarding-house in Greenwich- 
street in New-York. The associations there did not add to their happi- 
ness, nor to their stock of funds, seanty when they left home, and almost 
entirely exhausted now. This tito Heinrich was almost the only speaker. 
‘My children, said he, ‘we are not of those who go to the public for 
relief. We may have to do so, but we will try ourselves first. We will 
go westward ;’ “and Lucille was delighted. She had looked out for the 
Indians ev ery day since she landed, and she wanted to be out of New- 
York. 

Their arrangements for departure were soon accomplished. Father, 
children, grandmother, and chest were all received at the wharf in Albany 
by a canal- boat, which, according to the usage in such cases, was crowded 
from stem to stern, and was as disagreeable a as could have been desired by 
the most melancholy tastes. It was in the summer of 1832 when these 
incidents occurred, a time when the cholera was pervading this state, and 
was every where a desolation. Heinrich had his plans rather vaguely 
defined. He intended to go west, which is definite or indefinite, accord- 
ing as you are headed right, as they say at sea; but how to obtain the 

land he wanted was in the future. Still, men of energy and of mind often 
encounter a shapeless future, moulding it as they advance. The detail 
of the canal- “passage was a sad one. The cleanliness of the Heinrich 
family was in their favor, and their good sense caused them to take many 
precautions neglected by their companions: It would have been well 
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indeed, if all their companions had been as wise; but the usual disregard 
of prudence and neatness worked its legitimate result. The cholera 
broke out in the boat, and it became a dismal and gloomy journey. The 
plans of Heinrich, which were formed with a tinge of the couleur de rose 
in them, became less distinct, and by the time the boat had advanced 
beyond Syracuse, he was as near despair as could arise in his character. 
There was among the passengers a Pennsylvanian, a resident of those 
northern counties of that state, which then, as they even now are, were 
rather wild and secluded, but on whose fortunes the Erie road is exerting 
a most benefical influence. He talked with Heinrich, and being a Penn- 
sylvanian, had no difficulty in expressing his views in German; entered 
into his plans and sympathized with him, concluding all by advising him 
to give up the going to the west, and to leave the canal at Montezuma, 
and go to Pike county in his state, where he had lands that he would 
dispose of to him for a mere trifle —as well he might, if by this he could 
get themsettled. But we will not attribute improper motives to the Penn- 
sylvanian, for he gave Heinrich a small addition to his funds, and when 
they came ashore at Montezuma, he busied himself in procuring for him 
a wagon and team, with which to transport his family and the few 
movables, including the chest, which had accompanied him. The Pike- 
county man said he would go ahead and ‘ beat’ a track for him. ‘Those 
boys of yours,’ said he, ‘ will soon raise something, even out of our rough 
hills;’ and with kind wishes he parted, having.given him directions as 
to his route, which was to be along the Cayuga, and via Ithaca and 
Owego, to the promised land. 

The gourney southward was begun on the morrow. It refreshed and 
invigorated the heart of Heinrich to have thus found sympathy and kind- 
ness in a strauge land, and he entered into animated conversation with 
the family. As for them, they were charmed by the incidents of the 
route, and the more, when from the height of land at the Bridge, the 
Cayuga spread itself before them, like a band of silver spread upon the 
green earth. There were earnest congratulations that they were rid of 
the canal-boat, and wondering surmises as to what Pike county would 
prove to be. The old lady rather liked the promise of the mountain, and 
was soon off in a series of wild hill-and-forest legends of the father-land. 
Suddenly she started, and exclaimed, ‘ My children, do you know what 
day this is?’ Heinrich answered, it was the twenty-fifth of August. ‘I 
knew it, she said, exultingly. ‘The very day that the good Agnes re- 
ceived canonization. Ah! there is good luck for us in store to-day.’ ‘I 
trust there is,’ replied Heinrich. ‘I see my friend has marked a place called 
Aurora, as that where we are to dine. This ride has given me a strong 
desire that the good luck shall come in the shape of a good dinner.’ 

As they rode along, Heinrich talked freely with his children of the 
hope that they would yet be able -to go to the west. He had read 
intelligently of that glorious region, of its capacities for the formation by 
the hand of industry of indepen’znt position —a place where the boys 
could have a home of their own. ‘ My own, that word which only in 
America is used by the people individually, as well as collectively. Their 
progress was as pleasant as animated converse generally makes a journey ; 
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the old lady insisting on some good luck being about to befall them, and 
the children joining, with the buoyancy of thought of the young, in her 
fancy. Heinrich urged ahead to the place of dinner. 

The day was cloudless, and of course, in August, hot. The lake was 
calm and as quiet as peace itself. Its waters were the mirror of the sky, 
and ‘the blue above and the deep beneath’ answered in loveliness to each 
other, while the transparency of the fluid made it easy to count the very 
pebbles at the bottom, for fathoms in depth. They had now arrived at 
the Cedar Heights, and Lucille proposed that, under its pleasant shade, 
they should give their horses and themselves a temporary rest and shel- 
ter. Heinrich rather demurred at stopping so near their dining-place, 
but Lucille was so like her mother that he never had the heart to refuse 
her any thing. So ‘the team’ was fastened to a tree, and the family 
sat down on the verge of the heights ; the pleasant foliage above, and 
that calm and beautiful lake beneath them. 

The noon-hour is always the quietest even in the quiet country; the 
meal has drawn to the house the cultivators of the field, and there is what 
Bryant truthfully designates ‘a slumberous silence.’ While Lucille and: 
the old lady were devising all manner of improbable fancies as to the par- 
ticular form in which the good luck was coming, as the latter was sure, 
on this St. Agatha’s day, it would come, Heinrich and the boys con- 
tinued to talk, rand hope while they talked, of the garden west. He did 
not like the rocks of old Pike much, as they rose to view in his mind, 
but he was determined to press forward. Just at this juncture a noisy 
watch-dog, that professed to guard the nearest farm-house, deemed it, 
very absurdly, his duty to tear down the road and commence a furious 
barking in front of the horses. There was more consequence in his bark 
than he imagined ; just as great results often ensue from the noise that 
the foolish make. ‘The horses, aroused from their doze, started suddenly 
back, and thus broke their halter, and, frightened by its dangling about 
their heads, reared, plunged, and by way of climax, commenced a vigorous 
run-away. The old chest rattled as they ran, and this, added to the con- 
tinued noise of the dog, who thought he had achieved a victory, aroused 
Heinrich and the family, who followed after in a spasmodic attempt to arrest 
the flight. The human part of the chase was distanced, but the valiant 
dog kept up with the horses, and barking and jumping furiously at the 
nigh horse, he crowded the team to the lake side of the road, so that 
while going at full speed they suddenly turned to the right, and dashed 
down the small ravine, the locality of which the tourist can see, by the 
unpainted wooden boat-house at the place where the little glen is ter- 
minated by the beach. The descent is very rapid, and the ravine narrow. 
The horses, wild with excitement and goaded on by the dog, tore through 
the defile, and suddenly turning to the left as they came on the beach, 
the wagon crushed over, and its contents were violently thrown out. The 
chest struck with great force upon a rock, and its cover was dashed in and 
broken, and out rolled into the bright waters a complete rain of gold and 
silver coin, which lay among the smooth stones, tesselating the bottom, 
as it were, with a brilliant pavement of glittering metal and many-colored 
pebbles, the transparency of the water causing all to seem as if cased 
in crystal. The dog, struck in its fall by the chest, went barking back, 
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the blow the only reward of his over-zeal. The onward flight of the 
horses, encumbered by the capsized wagon, was readily arrested by one of 
the boys. 

Heinrich had bitter fe elings as he saw the wagon go down the ravine. 
‘Good luck with a vengeance,’ cried he, ‘if this is ‘it. “A wagon to pay for, 
and all oar goods I in the water probably. If this zs St. Ag atha’s day, it 
is asad one. But he worked as well as talked, and ina few moments he 
and the family were at the scene of the disaster, and the old lady followed 
with all possible dispatch. There lay the broken chest, and all around it 
shone and sparkled in the sun’s bright rays the gold. The long-kept secret 
of the corsair’s treasure, a treasure probably gathered in the fierce and terri- 
ble conflicts of the wild seas, was revealed on the margin of a calm and 
gentle lake, in the country far off from the Old World. 

‘My chest, my father’s chest!’ eried the old lady ; ‘ but, as if her heart 
struggled for an instant with one emotion, ‘did I not tell you St. 
Agatha’s day would brirg us good luck? The ocean gave it to him, and 
the lake has given it to us.’ 

The whole affair had taken but a few minutes in its occurrence, and 
the neighbor farmers had been too much occupied with the serious duty of 
dinner to heed the noise, most of which was indeed the volunteer efforts 
of the dog. In a moment, Heinrich and the old lady and Lucille and her 
brothers were engaged with the utmost zeal in recovering the lost trea- 
sure, and the pure waters, in their transparent truth, kept none of it back. 

And now a new council was held, and the old lady, seated on the 
broken chest, was the chief orator. She told them the story of her 
father’s wild adventures, and of the strange things he had seen and done 
in his life on the seas. She said that she could readily account for the 
wish expressed by him, that the chest should not be opened in his day ; 
since gold, won as she feared his was, would only be a fearful though 
glittering history of the past. She did not regret that she had loved her 
father’ 4s memory as she had, for now, at their utmost need, they would 
have the benefit, in these new and fresh scenes of the New World, of the 
treasure. And under the shade of these cedars, in the rich recesses of 
the verdure of these heights, new plans were formed, and a vision of com- 
fort and possessions in the rich west soon superseded the destiny for 
old Pike. The returning journey northward was commenced, and at 
Springport, around a good dinner, the designs for the future were care- 
fully reviewed and matured. The means now at their command were 
used in wisdom and prudence, and a few weeks thereafter found Heinrich 
in possession of one of the finest locations in Wisconsin that the govern- 
ment land-office could furnish. The boys were delighted, and while they 
never, like true-hearted men as they grew to be, forgot their old country, 
they had a kindred love for their new home. Pike county was not for- 
gotten; for while the Pennsylvanian in a few years thereafter carried 
Lucille there as a bride, she wrote to her father that though the soil 
was not so fertile as in Wisconsin, there could be no happier home 
than hers was. ‘They all remember the Cedar Heights and St. Agatha’s 
day, nor will they ev er for get it, though the father and the aged mother 


teach the family “that it was not good luck, but a kind Prov idence, that 
then so suddenly changed their destiny. 
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Ir is a night 
Of deep and intense beauty : such an one 
As brings to the wo-burthened, world-sick soul 
Its own sweet influence of waking dreams, 
And steeps it in the sense of earnest rest. 
Oh! at such times, when the full worth — life, 
And its deep meaning, falls upon the hes 
And we essay to grasp, with finite a” 
The thought ‘of Immorraurry, how vain 
Seem all the things for which we daily strive — 
For which we daily pay that coin of Heaven, 
The precious hours of life! On ev'ry side 
We find Infinity. The countless stars, 
The thousand ages that have passed away, 
The unknown wonders of forthcoming years, 
The unsolved mystery of our own being — 
All these can make us lose ourselves in thought, 
And send the baffled Soul in weariness 
Back from the oft-tried effort to achieve 
Their comprehension! Here is the true school, 
Where we may learn humility ; where we 
Must own our power powerless, and turn 
From vain self-worship to that high source whence 
Comes all we have. Could we this lesson learn ; 
Could we remember when, sore vexed with cares, 
Or when our hearts are filled with grief — with griet 
That knows no cure — that then the night 
Of Death must come, and bring us rest and dreams 
Of untold joy, through all eternity ; 
Should we not meet our ills with stronger hearts, 
And nerve us well to pass the grand ordeal 
With less of trembling fear, and firmer trust 
In Gop — the ‘ great Aut-Faruer’ — than if we 
Were wont to contemplate throughout our lives 
Our own small greatness only? Tell me not 
That we should bind us to the Actual, 
Nor let Imagination e’er take wing ! 
Let Fancy have her flight, and though she bring 
Us back nor coin, nor any worldly store, 
And for this lack be deemed a useless bird 
By those who think the only thing in life 
Is the ‘ Almighty Dollar’ — still ‘will she 
Be sure to lift us for a while from all 
The petty thoughts that so engross our souls, 
And keep us far from Gop. Oh! if such hours 
Were daily visitants, our lives would be 
Far purer ; and surely He would have less need 
To send dark sorrow to our hearts, to teach 
Backward our way toward Him. But we must have 
Blow after blow, ere we can learn ‘ to look 
From earth,’ and bless the Hand that chastens us 
In pity and in love. 


































































































































A Vision of Crime. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Ir is midnight! ‘The bright sun is extinguished.’ His resplendent 
rays, which tinged the harvest twilight with purple, azure, green, and 
gold, gilds at this hour the meridian of the antipodes. The shades are 
cast in the ‘deep watches’ of the silent night. The fleecy atmospheric 
haze of approaching early autumn, the doubtful, atomic light of stars, 
and the arid gusts of the heated forest, pervade alone our nether world. 
The robin has sung his evening song of praise, and gently sleeps upon 
his guardian bough; the honest watch-dog’s ‘ deep-mouthed bay’ has 
ceased, and man has gone to his habitation. The silvery moon has not 
‘hung out her lamp’ to-night. The peaceful aria of the zephyr, the 
yielding ripple of the lake, the alternating flap of cordage upon its rid- 
ing masts, the light floating clouds with mildly-crimsoned coruscations at 
intervals, the slightly-bending trees and waving foliage with its delicious 
fragrance, and the sounding rivulets — these, and only these, reveal to us 
the truth of being and of life. 

Visions are for the most part innovations and nondescripts, represent- 
ing the dross or scoria arising to the surface in the fusion of our purer 
thoughts and ratiocination. Those of the ambitious and corrupted are 
always ominous, but the dreams of the conscientious and the upright 
are rarely prescient of evil. ‘It was all a dream,’ exclaimed Richard, 
whose recent vision of Bosworth field pictured to his tortured senses a 
routed army and a lost kingdom. ‘I had a dream which was not all a 
dream,’ said the greatest of modern poets, whose language, iteration, and 
embodiment are unique in the world. Men are egregiously addicted to 
day-dreams as well as others, and some of them assume the garb of 
principles and even philosophy, and imbibe in their theories the admix- 
ture of things both good and evil, wise and unwise. That which fol- - 
lows may indeed have been partly a dream: true, it presents a lurid 
picture of crime and its sentient cause, and partakes sufficiently of the 
horrible to elicit the highest degree of thankfulness that it has no pre- 
tence to, or foundation in reality. 

The incongruity of our dreams, like the flitting aurora-borealian pro- 
totype in nature, we can in no way satisfactorily account for, neither in 
inception nor development; nor assuredly, were it possible, would it be 
advisable, as doubtless the delving into the penetralia of dreams would 
have no other effect than the spoiling of the aroma, and the disrob- 
ing of their mystery. It is their dissonance to the waking sense, and 
the regularity of thought only, that distinguish them. But we proceed 
with our vision. 

Fancy portrays to us a wide extended prairie of the west, with a 
boundless plane toward the setting sun, and a distant forest limiting 
the south. A long line of craggy, serrated bluffs are visible in the 
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north, and a broad expanse of lake may be seen in the east. A large, 
white, plain-structured, frontier farm-house, environed by a few prairie 
oaks and out-houses, the latter of which form the angles to an enclosure 
or yard, which is surrounded by a sort of paling or chevaux-de-frise, 
must serve as the locum somnium. The occupants of this domicil con- 
sist of two men, as many adult females, and two boys of about the age of 
ten years, and seem to be Irish. The children, it would appear, are vis- 
iting relatives, and direct heirs to a considerable sum of money, which 
otherwise would have descended to the possession and behoof of this 
family. 

Gold, says La Harpe, is ever the incentive to crime; and here, as it 
proves, we have a correlative dream-murder, and the shade of gold for 


the cause : 
‘QO, si sic omnes!’ 


Would that the Baconian theory might here obtain, and that all future 
murders might be of similar bloodless kind; mere hypotheses, which we 
all, as regardless of bacon as was the factory boy of De Quincey, might 
be at liberty to kick at. But we suppose that this is not to be, and that 
so long as one of that coéxtensive class of the human species called 
rogues exists, by so long is the promised GotpENn Rutz, the subtend of 
the Decalogue and the higher law, to be delayed of full verification. The 
millennium alone is to terminate this pandemic and primitive law of na- 
ture. 

As long as sin pervades the earth, and the exigency of social govern- 
ment abides, so long is the expiation of this foul crime to stain its judicial 
annals, and the only coéval panacea for it is the ‘ne plus ultra’ of the 
law of Moses, Magna Charta, and hemp. This Mosaic lemma was not 
changed by the Advent; and the induction of statute-law, or farther 
legislation of any kind, upon this subject, is consequently uncalled-for and 
unnecessary. Revenge and cupidity are coéval, and possibly cousin- 
germans; but gold, we think, is not necessarily evil, though zsthetical 
women, and men like them, are ever ready to contend that money is the 
root of all evil. This however is not the case; it is not money, but the 
love of it, which constitutes the bane. There is no evidence that Pan- 
dora’s box contained any cash, or Prometheus, who was an astute fellow, 
and doubtless shrewd at a bargain, would not have distrusted her; but 
on the contrary, had he heard within it the clink of coin, would have 
taken her at a venture, and in so doing have saved his liver, though he 
might have lost his heart. But we leave these reflections, and return to 
the old white house and its inmates. 

We are there! Several recognized and familiar forms of persons are 
there, in various aspects and features, from the bold, full-developed, strong- 
outlined, plainly-visioned, descending to the dim, adumbrant, faint, fainter 
still, and extinct. How or why we came thither I know not, but only 
recognize the fact that we were there. The mind, in self-action, (the 
body being asleep,) is conscious of position, and the change of position, 
but not of travelling. Indeed the mind is no traveller, being as devoid of 
nether perambulators as Cato assures us the belly is of ears; and any 
imaginary movement or gliding motion of ourselves, not of outward 
things, usually restores us to consciousness. Neither is the mind con- 
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scious of particular light, such as day-light, lamp-light, or other kinds 
of light. 

Whose rapt imagination ever became the recipient of the glorious sun- 
shine! What somnambulist ever recounted the seven primary colors! 
What gay dreamer’s optics were ever dazzled by the flammable gas of 
his imaginary banquet-hall! One might as soon attempt, with the poet 
of Ayr, under similar circumstances, to count the horns of the moon, as 
to dream of the overpowering rays of the orb of day. 

Yet all things are naturally visible to the dreamer. The mind immor- 
tal is not more axiomatic than this, that its self-action and being imparts 
its own ‘arch and refraction,’ and sheds its soft rays, direct and indirect, 
upon whatever it chooses to contemplate or resolve. And now the scene 
changes to within the house. We observe the younger of the boys 
imploring in a tearful manner of these women, who betray sinister and 
mysterious expressions, for his brother, and essaying, with cries and 
raving stamps and gestures, to seek him through the house ; but with 
promises, delays, fabrications, threatenings, and even force, he is withheld 
in suspense : 

*O woman! 


Says she that she will, she will, and you may depend on ’t; 
Says that she won’t, she won’t, and that’s the end ont.’ * 

Through the casement, at the same time, several spectre men are seen 
without the palings, in the act of mowing, in regular time and swing. 
Here the spectrum vanishes for a moment, and mounting a fairy car or a 
moon-beam, leaves our mundane sphere, and flits in silence the immen- 
sity of space; probably in search of a particle of the milky-way or a 
comet’s tail, for its perennial breakfast. But these redundant journeyings 
require space only ; the disseverance of time and power is absolute, and 
bears as little affinity to the Herculean twelve labors as mind to body; 
and in much less time than this digression occupies, our exuberant spec- 
trum’s elliptical orbit has restored us again to the yard, which is vacant 
and still as a charnel-house. The place, the vacancy, and the deep silence 
of the hour, with fitful but noiseless ‘midsummer night’s’ breezes, alter- 
nately arid and damp, become oppressive and almost suffocating, when, 
heavens and earth! an explosion and a reverberation, as of a file of 
soldiery, are heard within the house. The scythes vanish from the hands 
of the mowers, who escalade the paling, gliding and flitting spectre-like 
above and through its crevices toward the house. Oaths and execrations 
fill the air in quick succession. Livid countenances and flashing eyes 
cast inquiring glances toward each other. One overwhelming thought 
prevails, but no one ventures for the moment to declare it. Men are dis- 
cursively moving about, singly and in knots, all in a state of exacerbation. 

At length a conspicuous and grenadier-like Caledonian advances, and 
demands admission, which, after many quibbles and complexities on the 
part of the females, is refused, with the trite plea that ‘Me brither is seike, 
and will saa no one.” Forbearance yielded to impetuosity ; restraint, to 
indignation ; and the words, ‘ Surround the house!’ which were pealed 
forth in trumpet-tones from a single voice, were echoed and reéchoed in 
full volition. 


*T were render all due acknowledgment to a lady-acquaintance for this humorous aphorism 
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‘Who'll go for an officer?’ exclaims another. ‘I,’ replies the noble 
and compliant Scot, who glided away in a moment. Silence again returns, 
deep, thrilling, and intense. In a little time, an ominous rushing sound 
approaches from the south, and several monster birds, with the flapping 
noise of a full volery, pass over in the direction of the bluffs, uttering 
cries combining alike the sounds of the shrill whistle of the boatswain 
and the wild roll of the ataval, and which are reiterated by the crowing of 
the cock. 

The officer now suddenly hove in sight, and, sa/ presto! he is here. 
Cool, intrepid, salient, and prompt in character, like the helmsman Black 
amid the storm,* he raises and points his long finger toward the door. 
The waving of the ‘swarthy hand’ in the ‘Vision of Judgment’ was 
not more electric. The door flew open rather from the ‘open sesame’ of 
the magic finger, than from the rush of power. The officer quietly walks 
into the house, and the men follow after, and the search is commenced. 
A blanket-coat is presently held up to view, blood-stained, and pierced 
with a musket-ball, corresponding to the thorax of the body. Blood- 
spots also appear along the stairs, which they now ascend, and in the first 
room they enter, to their consternation, they find, not the boy, but one of 
the Irishmen lying upon the floor, dead —shot through the heart, and a 
discharged musket by his side! Divided interests, non-concurrence, con- 
trition, and above all, the fear of exposure of crime previously and jointly 
perpetrated, had occasioned a brawl, a not unusual sequence, in their 
midst, which resulted in the explosion before alluded to, and the death of 
this man. The others were immediately arrested, and the search was 
assiduously prosecuted. Boxes, barrels, bedding, trumpery, were consecu- 
tively overhauled. Baffled for a time, they at Jength find a pair of boy’s 
shoes and a bloody stocking in a chest. A little parcel of hair, slightly 
crisped and matted with blood, and some clothes, ashes, and buttons, 
known to be those of the missing juvenile, are also found in the chimney- 
corner. : 

All semblance of order and human restraint is now disregarded, and 
the temple of the first law and its enshrined devotee are alike thrown 
down and trampled under foot: the man is resolved into the animal, and 
the green eyes of the roused tiger prey and flash in fury upon the sur- 
rounding trophies of wickedness and its authors. The remaining little 
brother appears terror-stricken and cries piteously, which the ever-present, 
prompt, and willing Scotchman is endeavoring to assuage. Another man 
holds up a bloody axe, which suggests a search of the cellar; and there, 
O horror! is found the mangled body of the boy. Vengeance is nife, 
lending to the scene, if possible, a yet wilder character. The assemblage 
now discard the majesty of law, except Lynch-law, which they resolve 
to execute instanter. The guilty females were ushered into the field and 
shot, and the man was suspended from a branch of one of his own oaks, 
the awful crisis of which broke the vision, and ended this imaginary tra- 
gedy. The prairie, the oaks, the house, the lake, and the men —all, all 
vanished! It was, indeed, ALL A DREAM! E. B. 


* Mr. Livineston’s description of a storm during his return voyage from France, in the frigate 
Constitution. 
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Stanzas: Summer Rain. 


CU. 2 42-2 2. BB 4 328. 
BY E. M. BOURNE. 


Tue rain, the rain, the sweet summer rain, 
Is pouring swift o’er meadow and plain 
Prism-like gems, moistening the earth, 
And filling the farmer’s heart with mirth. 
In a sheet of white 
Fall the rain-drops bright. 


Now o’er the withering, parched-up grass, 
The wished-for show’rets glistening pass, 
Bathing all in their liquid flow ; 
The rain-gems clear are pendent low 

On the chestnut-tree, 

Where the birds sang free. 


Where the grass-edged travell’d road winds round, 
Dark’ning, dust-laying the trodden ground, 
Falling upon the children glad, 
Little maiden and noisy lad, 
From school then coming, 
Up the hill running. 


T is falling upon the hawthorn-tree ; 
Its liquid jewels it flingeth free, 
Refreshing all the landscape fair, 
Cooling, cleansing the heated air ; 
Brightening the flowers 
In garden bowers. 


On the foot-pressed, thirsty village green, 
In clustering pearlets it is seen; + 
Then on the vine-leaves it doth lay ; 
Now glancing o’er the eaves so gray 

Of the cottage small, 

Do the rain-drops fall. 


Now mingling with the cascade leaping, 
Now o’er the blighted verdure sweeping, 
Then on the furr’d acacia’s stem, 
Like a glittering diadem, 

Or on tree-tops high, 

Do its ale lie. 


Brightly it raineth into the fountain ; 
Now it laveth the side of the mountain ; 
Then into the river falling light, 
Jewel encircling mill-wheel bright, 
Where waters rush in, 
And make all the din. 


Then ’gainst the gothic casement glancing 
Of village church, anon ’t is dancing 
Where over the dead creepeth the grass, 
And then it gently droppeth fast 

On the grave-stones low, 

Those records of woe. 
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Stanzas: Summer Rain. 


Upon the bramble’s snowy flower, 
Like coronet of princely dower, 
Now hiding where the violets blow, 
Now shining ’mong the moss-tufts low, 
On the dog-wood fair : 
Rain is every where. 


And on the cottager’s garden small, 
Dazzlingly clear the rain-gems fall ; 
Upon the creeper’s velvet leaves, 
Where to the latticed porch it cleaves, 
Like diamonds now, 
Rain-sparkles glow. 


It quietly raineth drop by drop, 
Transparent on the tassell’d maize- top; 
Pendent from bearded oat-blade nigh, 
Or trembling on the swaying rye, 

The rain-drops hide, 

Or merrily ride. 


Quivering in emerald moss-cups clear, 
Or trickling o’er the old rock drear ; 
Falling into the trysting well, 
Sweeping the hill-tops in its swell ; 
Grass banks empearling, 
The rain goes aie. 


Each tiny branch is deck’d with pearls, 
While the long grass droops in waving curls ; 
On the gorgeous golden m iderd sheaves, 
And on the soft green willow-leaves, 

Like sparks of light, 


Are the diamonds bright. 


On the amber-flower’d barberry, 
Now on the fragrant laburnum-tree, 
On dandelion gossamer-floats, 
Call’'d by gay children ‘ witches’ boats, 
Lyi ring on the weeds, 
Are the Rain-king’s ‘beads. 


Heavily ’mong the woods ’t is pattering, 
The gay pic-nic party scattering ; 
Ruining all their mirth and glee, 
And with their dainties making free : 
Dismal looks are seen, 
Sad words heard between. 


Wind and rain, around them coursing, 
Are sanatory laws enforcing ; 
Their glossy ringlets spalling quite, 
And putting all in woful plight : 
Running to and fro, 
Hastily they go. 


And swiftly driving a-down the lane, 
For shelter seeking against the rain, 
A peasant’ s cot, or lordly hall, 
Or e’en a church-yard’ s ruined wall, 
They will seek in vain 
Mid that forest lane. 
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The Sublime Porte. 


Gloomily o’er the sweet wild flowers, 
Darkly gray, the storm-cloud lowers ; 
It gently droppeth fast o'er all, 
Caressingly do the crystals fall 

Of the beautiful rain, 

O’er meadow and plain. 


But balmily now the south winds pass, 
Brilliantly sparkles the gem-clad grass, 
The holy rainbow is arch’d on high, 
Far away in the azure sky, 

While fleetly fall 

The rain-drops small. 


And breaking up are the rain-clouds now ; 
The sun shines bright o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Decking each flower and leaflet gay, 
Like maiden’s face on her bridal day. 
So (to end my strain) 
Fell the beautiful rain. 


Mamaroneck, (N. Y.,) March, 1851. 


Sa EB SEBEL ESRA. PORT SE. 


BY JOHN P. BROWN. 


In offering a few remarks upon the government of Turkey, which, by 
common accord, is known in Europe and the United States as ‘The Sub- 
lime Porte,’ it is not intended to quote history, but rather to speak of it 
only in reference to the present period. It is nevertheless necessary to 
state that the Turks themselves call the Turkish Empire Mémdliki- Oth- 
manieh, or the ‘Ottoman States, (kingdoms,) in consequence of their 
having been founded by Othman, the great ancestor of the present 
reigning sovereign, Abd-ul-Mejid. They are no better pleased with the 
name of Turk than the people of the United States are, generally, with 
that of Yankee: it bears with it a meaning signifying a gross and rude 
man — something indeed very much like our own definition of it, when 
we say any one is ‘no better than a Turk;’ and they greatly prefer 
being known as Ottomans. They call their language the ‘Ottoman 
tongue’ — Othmanli dilee— though some do speak of it as the T'urkish. 

As regards the title, ‘The Sublime Porte,’ this has a different origin. 
In the earlier days of Ottoman rule, the reigning sovereign, as is still the 
case in some parts of the east, held courts of justice and levees at the 
entrance of his residence. The palace of the Sultan is always surrounded 
by a high wall, and not unfrequently defended by lofty towers and bas- 
tions. The chief entrance is an elevated portal, with some pretensions 
to magnificence and showy architecture. It is guarded by soldiers or 
door-keepers well armed; it may also contain some apartments for 
certain officers, or even for the Sultan himself; its covering or roof, pro- 
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jecting beyond the walls, offers an agreeable shade, and in its external 
alcoves are sofas more or less rich or gaudy. Numerous loiterers are 
usually found lingering about the portal, applicants for justice; and 
there, in former times, when the Ottomans were indeed J'urks, scenes of 
injustice and cruelty were not unfrequently witnessed by the passer-by. 

This lofty portal generally bears a distinct title. At Constantinople 
it has even grown into one which has given a name to the whole gov- 
ernment of the Sultan. Iam not aware, however, that the custom here 
alluded to was ever in force in that capital, though it certainly was in 
other parts of the empire of Othman. It is not improbable that it was 
usual with all the Sultans, who, at the head of their armies, seldom had 
any permanent fixed residence, worthy of the name of palace. Mahomet 
the Second, who conquered Constantinople from the degenerate Greeks, 
may, for some time after his entrance into the city of Constantine —still 
called in all the official documents, such as ‘ Firmans, or ‘ Royal Or- 
ders, Kostantinieh—have held his courts of justice and transacted 
business at the elevated portal of his temporary residence. The term 
‘Sublime Porte,’ in Turkish, is Deri Alieh, or the elevated and lofty 
door; the Saxon word door being derived from the Persian Der, or 
Dor, in common use in the Ottoman language, which is a strange 
mixture of Tartar, Persian, and Arabic. The French, or rather the 
Franks, in their earlier intercourse with Turkey, translated the title liter- 
ally ‘La Sublime Porte,’ and this in English has been called, with. simi- 
lar inaccuracy, ‘The Sublime Porte.’ 

Long since, the Ottoman Sultans have ceased administering justice 
before their palaces, or indeed any where else in person. The office is 
delegated to a deputy, who presides over the whole Ottoman government, 
with the title of Grand Vezir, or in Turkish, Véziri Azam, the Chief 
Vezir, whose official residence or place of business, once no doubt at the 
portal of his sovereign, is now in a splendid edifice in the midst of the 
capital. At Constantinople the Ottoman government is also called the 
‘Sublime Government,’ Devleti Alieh, a word closely bordering on that 
of superiority and preéminence claimed by the ‘ Heavenly Government’ of 
the empire of China. The Sultan, in speaking of his government, calls 
it {My Sublime Porte.’ The Grand Vezir being an officer of the highest 
rank in the empire—a Pacha, of course, in fine, the Pacha —his 
official residence is known in Constantinople as that of the Pacha, Pacha 
Kapousee, i. ¢., the ‘Gate of the Pacha.” The chief entrance to the 
‘seraglio’ of the former Sultans, erected on the tongue of land where 
once stood the republican city of Byzantium, called the ‘ Imperial Gate,’ or 
the Babi Humayoon, is supposed by some to have given rise to the title 
of ‘The Sublime Porte,’ but this is not correct. It may have once been 
used as a court of justice, certainly as a place where justice was wont to 
be executed, for not unfrequently criminals were decapitated there; and 
among others, the head of the brave but unfortunate Aali Pacha, of 
Yanina in Albania, the friend of Lord Byron, was exposed there for 
some days previous to its interment beyond the walls of the city. 

The title of porte, or door, is used in Constantinople to designate 
other departments of the government. The bureau of the Minister of War 
is called the Seraskier Kapousee, or the Gate of the Serasker, (head of 
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the army,) and those of the Ministers of Commerce and Police are called, 
the one Z'ijaret Kapousee, and the other Zabtieh Kapousee. These, how- 
ever, are sufficient, without mentioning any other facts, to explain the 
origin and nature of the title of the Ottoman government, known as ‘ The 
Sublime Porte.’ 

The Sultan of the Ottoman Empire is known by his subjects under the 
title of Sultan, which word signifies a ruler; and generally as Shevketlu 
Padischah Effendimiz, ‘His Majesty the Emperor our Lord ;’ and all | 
foreign governments now recognize him as an Emperor, and call him by 
the title of ‘Imperial Majesty.’ The definition of the word Padischah 
is supposed to be ‘ Father of Kings,’ and originally was Peder Schah, 
the first part of it (Peder) being the origin of our Saxon word Fdder, or 
father. In his own tengue he is called Khédn, in Persian Shah, and in 
Arabic Sultan, all meaning, in extensu, the same, viz.: King, Sovereign, 
or Prince. He reigns over one of the most extensive empires of the 
world, all possessed or acquired by inheritance from his ancestors, who 
obtained it by conquest. 

Until the reign of the late Sultan, Mahmoud the Second, the Ottoman 
sovereigns had their residence in the ‘Seraglio’ before alluded to, in the 
city of Constantinople. Its high walls were not, however, sufficiently 
strong to protect them against the violence of the Janissaries, and after 
their destruction the remembrance of the scenes of their cruelty induced 
the late and present Sultan to forsake it for the safer and more agreeable 
banks of the Bosphorus. The extensive and very picturesque buildings 
of the Seraglio are now left to decay; they offer only the spectacle of 
the ‘dark ages’ of Turkey, gloomy in their aspect, as in their history, 
and yet occupying one of the most favored spots in the world, on which 
the eyes of the traveller are fixed as by a charm in approaching the 
great capital of the east, and on which they dwell with a parting ‘feeling 
of regret as he bids the magnificent ‘ City of the Sultan’ farewell. 

On the Bosphorus are two splendid palaces, one on the Asiatic and 
the other on the European shore. The first is called Beylerbey, ‘ Prince 
of Princes, the latter Teherdgidn, ‘The Lights.’ Both are beautiful 
edifices, in excellent taste; and, as architecture has done in all ages, they 
serve to show the advance of the people who erected them in the noblest 
of the arts. 

The Turkish Sultan, in theory, is a despotic sovereign, while in practice 
he is a very paternal one. As the supreme head of the government, he 
may exercise unlimited power: few checks exist to preserve the lives and 
property of his subjects against an influence which he might exercise over 
them. His ancestors conquered the country, and subjugated its inhabitants 
to his rule with his troops, consequently it all belonged to him, and could 
only be possessed by Ais gift: thus, in fact, the empire is his, and the 
concessions made by him to his subjects are free-will offerings, which are 
not drawn from him by cothpulsion on their part, but are grants on his, 
in behalf of reform and civilization. The feudal system of land-tenure 
was abolished by his father, and there is now scarcely a feature of it 
remaining. It is several years since the present Sultan spontaneously 
removed all the arbitrary power hitherto possessed and frequently exer- 
cised by his predecessors; at the same time he granted all his subjects a 
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‘Charter of Rights,’ called the Hatts Sherif of Gulkhaneh, or imperial 
sacred rescript of Gulkhaneh, named after a summer-house or Kiosckk 
within the precincts of the Seraglio, where it was read before him by the 
present Grand Vezir, Rechid Pacha, in the presence of the whole diplo- 
matic corps, and all the ministers and other high officers of the Ottoman 
government. In this charter the Sultan conceded all the rights and 
privileges which could be expected from a sovereign prince not reigning 
with a constitutional form of government. He has never withdrawn any 
of these privileges, or resumed the power which he then renounced. 
Moreover, this charter limited the power of all his officers. The only 
punishments which they can now exercise are fines and imprisonments of 
limited extent. None can any longer inflict the ‘bastinado,’ nor capital 
punishment for crimes of a graver nature; these are reserved for the 
Councils or Boards at the capital, and the chief towns of each province. 
The sentences of the latter are, in all cases, subject to the confirmation of 
the former, and the decrees of the Council of State, held at the Sublime 
Porte, are laid before the Sultan previous to their adoption as laws. The 
following extract, translated from a small work in the Turkish language, 
published by the order of the government in 1848, will serve to show 
the spirit of the reforms made by the late and present Sultans : 

‘ Fifty years ago, certain Governors-General of the provinces of the 
empire, aided by individuals known as Déré Beys, (petty princes, who 
had usurped and maintained arbitr ary power in the interior of the country,) 
exercised despotic power over the persons and properties of the subjects 
of His Majesty. The Sultan, having observed this abuse of authority, 
ardently desired to suppress so serious an evil; but at that period the 
Janissaries, the only coércive foree of the empire, formed a powerful bod 
of rebels, which disregarded the rights of the people and aided the plans 
of the factious. The Sultan endeavored for some time to draw these 
rebellious forces to a wiser and more salutary course, and even acted with 
indulgence toward the more criminal, and in this way deferred the 
accomplishment of his reforms until a favorable moment. The late 
illustrious Sultan, Mahmoud IIL., a prince possessing a character full of 
benevolence and justice, yet of uncommon determination and courage, 
finding the Janissaries unable to curb their own vicious inclinations, found 
it imperiously necessary to suppress the entire order, and to create a 
regular army in their stead, on which reliance could be placed to sustain 
the authority of their sovereign. In fine, the Sultan, seeing that all his 
generous motives were unappreciated, and hoping by their disbandment 
to secure the peace and tranquillity of his subjects, found himself com- 
pelled to suppress the order by violent means. It need not be here 
related that the sudden destruction of the armed force of an empire, 
before another has been properly created to supplant it, will expose it to 
the evil designs of its enemies. In this position Sultan Mahmoud found 
his empire situated some twenty years ago. In the midst of his impor- 
tant reforms he was called upon to protect his empire against the attacks 
of Russia, to suppress a revolt in Albania, the Morea, and later to carry 
on an internal warfare with the ambitious Pacha of Egypt. His young 
army, but half organized, was poorly qualified to take the field against 
troops which had enjoyed the advantage of instruction under officers of 
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experience. He even, near the close of his eventful reign, had the sorrow 
to know that his fleet had proved unfaithful, and gone over to his rebel 
Governor. An untimely death put an end to the reign of this illustrious 
and talented, though unfortunate prince; and in the midst of disordered 
finances, a defeated army, and a misguided marine, the present Sultan, 
Abd-ul-Mejid Khan, succeeded, at an early age, to the throne of his 
ancestors. 

‘Endowed with a character eminently distinguished for its sentiments 
of justice, clemency, and the most unbounded benevolence, his present 
Imperial Majesty, on ascending the throne, formed the design of allaying 
all the troubles and dissensions which were preparing the ruin of his 
country, and destroying the confidence of his subjects in the stability of 
his government. Measures were at once adopted to redrganize the 
army and improve the education of its officers; the Egyptian question, 
one of great gravity for the welfare of the empire, was, by judicious 
management, settled in a manner satisfactory to the sovereign and his 
Governor-General, and the imperial fleet returned to its natural obedi- 
ence. By reforms in the administration of the government, the tranquillity 
of his Majesty’s subjects was secured against molestation on the part of 
their authorities; and the acts of tyranny, become so common from the 
governors of the more distant parts of the empire, were suppressed. 
Thus, in a short time, the Sultan was enabled to render his accession 
illustrious by acts which secured to every individual his life, fortune, 
honor, and the faculty of pursuing his affairs free from all apprehension. 

‘The prosperity of his country and the happiness of his peovle having 
thus been secured, His Majesty was left to effect the most sincere wish of 
his heart by carrying out the task which he had assumed, of instituting 
salutary reforms in all the branches of his government, based upon prin- 
ciples of strict justice and equity. Actuated by sentiments of generosity 
and clemency, he desired also that the expenses of the government should 
be diminished ; and the results of his paternal administration, by a gradual 
increase of his revenues, enabled him to do so without any loss or detri- 
ment to the public service. 

‘The military force of the empire, which at the commencement of his 
reign was only 50,000 troops, without scarcely any organization, by care, 
at the present moment amounts to 150,000 regular troops, and 150,000 
more as national militia, all provided with arms, and exercised; thus 
offering a force of some 300,000, which may at any time be called into 
active service. In the marine of the Sultan there ‘are now 15,000 sea- 
men, all under strict organization and regular instruction. 

‘It has been the constant desire of His Imperial Majesty to maintain 
and strengthen with all friendly powers relations of peace and sincere 
amity; relations which, as much as any other, promote the prosperity 
and well-being of the empire and the welfare of his subjects. 

‘Beside the naval, military, and medical academies established at the 
capital, many young men have been sent to be educated in London, 
Paris, and Vienna, in all the branches of knowledge, the arts and sciences, 
Instructors and architects have also been engaged from Europe and 
America, for employment in the marine and army of the Sultan, and the 
great benefits arising from their labors are daily extending. 
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‘It may also be added, with the assurance of its being regarded as a 
strong evidence of the salutary administration of the government of the 
Sublime Porte, that the many families which forsook their native soil to 
seek a shelter and a home in foreign lands, where for some twenty-five 
years they remained exiles from their own country, have, by the wise 
measures of the Sultan, and the justice which actuates all his acts, happy 
to return to their homes, solicited permission to do so. This act on their 
part has not been in any measure promoted by the government, but has 
taken place wholly from a conviction that the dominions of the Sultan 
offer them more safety and happiness than those of any other sovereign. 

‘The preceding will serve to show the unprejudiced mind of the reader 
that the heavy clouds which obscured the reign of the present Sultan, at 
the commencement of his career, have disappeared ; that the past seven 
years offer a convincing evidence of the generous intentions of His Majesty, 
and of the salutary nature of the reforms which he designs effecting. 
What may not be expected from the sway of so enlightened and clement 
a prince? We submit this question to the minds of all just and impar- 
tial men, and devoutly offer the prayer that the life of a sovereign so 
precious to his empire and people may be prolonged. He is doubtless 
an agent in the hands of the Att-Wisz, to regenerate the vast country 
placed by Hi under his charge.’ 

The present Sultan, Abd-ul-Mejid, which name is Arabic, and signifies 
‘Servant of the Glorious,’ (Gop,) is now in his twenty-ninth year: he 
succeeded his late illustrious father, Mahmoud IL. in 1839, when he was 
but seventeen years of age. His father had inspired him with the 
desire to improve his empire and promote the welfare of his people by 
salutary reforms, and frequently carried him with him to observe the 
result of the new system which he had introduced into the different 
branches of the public service. Previous to his accession to the throne, 
but little is known of his life, or the way in which he was brought up. 
It may be supposed to have been much like that of all oriental princes. 
Except when he attended his parent, he seldom left the palace. He had 
several sisters and one brother, all by other mothers than his own. The 
former have, since his accession, died, with the exception of one, the wife 
of the present Minister of War. His brother still lives, and resides with 
the Suitan in his palace. The mother of the Sultan, who was a Circas- 
sian slave of his father, is said to be a woman of a strong mind and an 
excellent judgment. She exercised much influence over her son when he 
ascended the throne, and her counsels were greatly to his benefit. He 
entertains for her feelings of the deepest respect, and has always evinced 
the warmest concern for her health and happiness. She is a large, portly 
lady, yet in the prime of life, and although she possesses a fine palace of 
her own, near to that of her son, she mostly resides with him. Her 
revenues are derived from the islands of Chio and Samos. 

In person, the Sultan is of middle stature, slender, and of a delicate 
frame. In his youth he suffered from illness, and it was thought that his 
constitution had been severely affected by it. His features are slightly 
marked with the small-pox. His countenance denotes great benevolence 
and goodness of heart, and the frankness and earnestness of character 
which are its chief traits. He does not possess the dignified and com- 
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manding figure which eminently characterized his father, and in conduct 
is simple and diffident. His address, when unrestrained by official forms 
and ceremony, is gentle and kind in the extreme— more affable and 
engaging than that of his Pachas; and no one can approach him without 
being won by the goodness of heart which his demeanor indicates. He 
has never been known to commit an act of severity or injustice ; his purse 
and his hand have always been open for the indigent and the unfortunate, 
and he takes a peculiar pride in bestowing his honors upon men of 
science and talent. Among his own subjects he is very popular and 
much beloved; they perceive and acknowledge the benefit of the reforms 
which he has instituted, and he no longer need apprehend any opposition 
on their part. In some of the more distant portions of his empire, such 
as Albania, where perhaps foreign influence is exerted to thwart his 
plans, his new system of military rule has not yet been carried out; but 
it evidently soon will be, especially when its advantage over the old is 
felt by the inhabitants. 

The palaces of the Sultan, on both banks of the Bosphorus, though 
externally showy, are very plain and simple in their interior arrrange- 
ment. ‘They are surrounded by high walls, and guarded by soldiery. 
The first block of buildings which the traveller approaches on visiting 
them, up the Bosphorus, are the apartments of the eunuchs; the second 
his harem, or female apartments ; and the third those of the Sultan. 
Beyond this are the offices of his secretaries, guard, and band of music, 
all beyond the walls of the palace. The number of eunuchs is some 
sixty or eighty, and the females in the harem about three hundred to 
four hundred. The Sultan never marries; all the occupants of his harem 
are slaves, and he generally selects from four to six ladies as his favorites, 
who bear children to him, and who succeed to his throne. The remainder 
of the females are employed as maids of honor, who attend upon his 
mother, his favorites, his brother’s mother, favorite if he has one, and 
upon his children. Many hold offices in the palace, and are charged 
with the maintenance of good order and regularity. Many of them are 
aged females, who have been servants to his father, his mother, and 
sisters and brother, and have thus claims upon his kindness and protection. 
The only males who have the right of entrance to the imperial harem 
are the eunuchs, all of whom are black, and come mutilated from Egypt. 
The chief of their corps is an aged ‘gentleman of color,’ possessing the 
Sultan’s confidence in an eminent degree, and in official rank is higher 
than any other individual connected with the imperial palace. The 
eunuchs are assigned to the service of the different ladies of the harem, 
do their shopping in the bazaars, carry their messages, and accompany 
them on their visits. Indeed, their duties are much like those of well- 
bred gallants in our country, without any of the ambitious feelings which 
animate the latter, and certainly they never aspire to the possession of 
their affections. Some of them grow wealthy, possess much property, and 
slaves of both sexes, but as they can have no families the Sultan is their 
legal heir. Eunuchs are possessed by many of the pachas and other 
officers of rank, for the purpose of serving their wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters: they cost four or five times as much as an ordinary black slave, 
and the highest officers seldom possess more than ten of them at once. 
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From them much interesting information can at times be procured 
relative to the most sacred and least known of the Mussulman family 
system. They are generally of mild disposition, gentle and amiable; 
though this is not always the case, for they sometimes are petulant, cross, 
and confoundedly non-communicative. 

The Sultan’s palace is peculiarly his private home, and no officers of 
high rank occupy it with him. He has four private secretaries, and as 
many chamberlains. He has also two aids-de-camp, who are generally 
in command of the body-guard, which has its quarters in the vicinity of 
the palace. He seldom, however, commands their attendance: their 
duties are to keep watch at the principal entrances, and to salute him or 
any of his higher officers who may arrive at or leave the royal residence. 
The secretaries write out his orders, and the chief of their number receives 
all foreign functionaries or Turkish dignitaries who visit the palace on 
business. One of them is the Sultan’s interpreter, and translates articles 
for his perusal from the many foreign papers received from Europe and 
America by the Sultan. All official documents are sent to the chief 
secretary by the different ministers of the Sublime Porte, and those 
received from the foreign embassies and legations are translated there, 
previous to being transmitted to the Sultan. No foreign legation ever 
transacts any official business directly with the Sultan, or through the 
chief (private) secretary; but the latter may be visited on matters relating 
to the sovereign personally. Documents from the Sublime Porte are 
always communicated through the Grand Vezir, who has a number of 
port-folios in which these are placed, and he sends them to the palace by 
certain functionaries charged especially with their conveyance. Of these 
the Vezir possesses one key, and the Sultan, or his chief secretary, another. 
The Sultan passes several hours of the day, from eleven to three, in 
perusing these papers, and in hearing their perusal by the private secre- 
tary before him; and his imperial commands are traced on their broad 
margin, either by his own hand in red ink, (as is customary in China,) or he 
directs his secretary to do it for him. So very sacred are all manuscripts 
coming from his pen, that these papers seldom ever leave the bureaux to 
which they belong, except after his decease. It is only on such docu- 
ments that the autograph of the Sultan is ever seen. 

At about three o’clock the Sultan generally leaves the palace, in a 
caique or barge, which, being smaller than that used for official purposes, 
is called the incognito, (tebdil,) and visits the edifices which he may be 
erecting, calls upon his sisters, or spends the remainder of the day at 
one of the many delighttul nooks on the Bosphorus or Golden Horn, 
where he possesses kiosks, or summer-houses. Sometimes he takes with 
him his brother or his sons; and he is strongly attached to them. It is 
said that he is having the latter instructed in the French language, in 
geography and mathematics. The elder is some ten years of age, but will 
not succeed his father to the throne until after the death of his uncle, 
who, by Mussulman law, is next in right to the reigning Sultan. Inheri- 
tance, in Islam lands, runs through all the brothers before it reverts to 
the children of the eldest son. Females cannot succeed to the throne, 
and the house of Othman would consequently become extinct with its 
last male representative. 
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BY JAMES LINEN. 


I 


Wuite gliding down life’s rapid river 
Eddies strong impede our course, 

And baffling oft our best endeavor, 

Whelm us with terrific force. 


It. 


Here passions swell, and flashing bubbles 
Burst their empty forms in air ; 
And on this busy stream of troubles 
Float the barks of Hope and Care. 


Itt. 


Here friends with honeyed accents cluster, 

Thick as bees within their hive, 
And at the social banquet muster, 
Court and fawn, while all things thrive. 


Iv. 


But let the sun that shines in gladness 

Sink in gloom above our head, 
And Want wear looks and weeds of sadness, 
Where has boasted Friendship fled ? 


Vv. 


As unsubstantial shadows follow 
Moving forms in sunny days, 

Side by side, smooth flatterers hollow 

Wait on knaves, and sing their praise. 


vi. 














Men for differeut spheres are fitted, 
Some to serve and some to rule, 

And Merit oft may be outwitted, 

Worth, a lackey, serve a fool. 


Vit. 


Ambition’s slaves ape ways of fashion, 
Gild the halls of empty Pride ; 

Or gaily with the spurs of Passion 

Proudly on to Ruin ride. 


New-York, June 10, 1851. 





A Glimpse of the World. 


VItIt. 


Ignoble minds presume that pleasures 
Unalloyed with wealth are found, 

And, dazzled by earth’s glittering treasures, 
Thirst for gold the world around. 


Ix. 


Who can depend on Fortune fickle, 
Or avert the fatal blow 

When Death comes with unsparing sickle, 
All our cherished hopes to mow ¢ 


x. 


There are no fragrant paths of roses 
Free from pricking thorns of care, 

And oft the grave untimely closes 
Over Youth and Beauty fair. 


xI. 


From the palace to the cottage, 
From the hovel to the throne ; 
From the cradle to life’s dotage, 
Where are Sorrow’s tears unknown ? 


xIrI. 


When the heart is sad and dreary, 
And the Present seems to frown, 

Oh! how many, of life weary, 
Wish to lay its burden down! 


xXIIr. 


What though the mind be stored with learning, 
And life’s prospect fair to see, 

We ever feel our spirit yearning, 
Like some caged bird, to be free. 


xIv. 


The gaudy phantoms of the Present, 
That we covet so, and chase, 

Are like the rainbow evanescent, 
Leaving no enduring trace. 


xv. 


So the world goes on revolving 
In its orbit, as of yore, 

While creeds and fetters are dissolving 
Upon every tyrant shore. 


xvI. 


Progression’s god-like spirit ranges 
Through all systems, young and old, 

That keenly feel approaching changes, 
Yet unwritten a untold. 
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T HE 





RECLUSE. 


BY 





RALPH SEAWULF 


*‘TueRE have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ; and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus.’ 
Brrant’s Forrest Hruwy. 


Tue old man, having proceeded thus far, ceased speaking, and sank 
back upon a projection of rock that hung over the rude seat upon which 
he had rested, apparently much exhausted with the fatigue and excite- 
ment of his unaccustomed task. While delivering the observations which 
I have but imperfectly repeated in the last chapter, he appeared frequent- 
ly to forget my very presence, and with eyes uplifted or gazing on vacancy, 
although uttering aloud his thoughts, seemed rapt and communing with 
himself. Again at times, hurried away by the ardor of his enthusiasm, 
his speech would flow rapidly, and he would fix his eyes with such inten- 
sity upon me, and with sucha wild unearthly expression, that I trembled, 
awe-struck, and almost terrified into unconsciousness at the sublimity of 
his appearance. His clear blue eyes at such times would brighten, and 
his whole face seem to kindle as with a blaze of light. 

Be the cause of these impressions what it might, I was spell-bound, 
and every faculty of my mind was so riveted upon the events as they 
occurred, that though many years have since passed away, the impression 
upon my memory is as fixed and distinct as if it were the occurrence of 
yesterday. I fancied that this aged man had been originally of a power- 
ful frame, with a tremendous will and a giant-like force of character, and 
that this great power, which in actual practical life, and upon the great 
theatre of the world, would have made him a triumphant conqueror of 
‘the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ had been almost wholly 
exhausted in their own discipline, if not systematic self-destruction. Still 
the phenomenon of a man of clear intellect and resolute purpose, setting 
himself apart from his fellows, and giving himself up to a life of holy 
contemplation and pure reason, so attracted my attention and fascinated 
my imagination, that my mind was excited to such a pitch as it had never 
been before. Unlike most men of my age and position, I was fortunate 
by early education in having fixed principles of morality and religion, and 
sound notions upon almost all leading matters of human conduct. Still 
I had read and reflected enough to have cultivated a curiosity respecting 
the opinions of others, whose creed or code might be the result of circum- 
stances, or the dictate of policy. ‘This man’s reflections, thought I, ‘must 
surely be worthy of my attentive consideration. He is too far removed 
from me to speak or believe aught but the purest truth ;’ and his process 
of ratiocination seemed to me so much ‘aloof from all the disturbing 
influences of passion .and interest, that if human intellect or pure reason 
could arrive at truth, his deductions were entitled to the profoundest 
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respect if not implicit adoption. It was not that I expected to discover 
any new truths, that my attention and feelings were so strongly interested ; 
but I did feel assured from the peculiarities of my venerable friend, that 
I should find much instruction and entertainment from listening to his 
strange talk, mingled as it was with profound and acute observation. 
Still, though I try to persuade myself otherwise, I fear it was little better 
than curiosity that I had for a motive in the beginning of our intercourse. 
Afterward I learned what a treasure I had discovered, and learned to 
appreciate it. Nay, more, during my whole life, at every period and junc- 
ture, I have felt under an infinitude of obligation to the teachings and 
accurate observations of this old man. 

After the interchange of a few words of courtesy, I left the spot, having 
promised to return in the afternoon of the third day following, and pre- 
pared to return to the city. Upon emerging from the cave of the hermit, 
strange and peculiar sensations came over me. I seemed awaking from 
an absorbing dream; so attentively had I listened to, and so deeply 
interested had I been, in what I had heard, that it had completely carried 
me away from every thing around me, and I had become totally forget- 
ful of time and place. Now as I walked on and stood upon the ‘brink of 
the bold summit that rose like a sentinel’s watch-tower over the city 
below, and looked out upon the broad champaign country beyond, I felt 
a thrill of pleasurable emotions pass through my frame as the thought 
recurred to me, how different was the stand-point from which I looked 
out upon the world, from that of the singular being with whom I had jast 
parted! Naught was left to him but contrition and sorrow in this life for 
a wasted existence. He had nothing to return to his Maxer, to show his 
gratitude for the gift of an immortal existence. Like the wicked servant 
in the Christian parable, he had buried his talent ! 

The sun was veering toward the edge of the western horizon; a 
canopy of cloudless blue hung over me; field and meadow, lake and 
river lay spread out like a mosaic pavement far down beneath my feet, 
and far away at my left stretched out the beautiful bay, to lose itself in 
the majestic Sound that swept along, vast, endless, and calm, ever chang- 
ing, yet ever the same, like the perpetual chain of humanity that now 
circles the earth, and will so continue ‘to the last syllable of recorded time.’ 
The very breeze that fanned my cheek seemed more soft and kind than 
usual, and every object around me incited to contemplation and thought. 
I slowly wound my way down the mountain toward my home. It was 
a narrow circuitous path, but little trodden, except by the adventurous 
student and the occasional pleasure-seeker. Here it lay across trunks of 
fallen trees, that time had cut down and left lying in the swath; there 
it abruptly terminated upon a point of rock projecting over a ravine filled 
with brush-wood, at the bottom of which gurgled a noisy stream ; while 
the traveller was at a loss how to proceed, until some over-hanging bough 
suggested itself, and held out a friendly hand, by clinging to which one 
might gently let himself down to the rocks below. Thus I journeyed 
on, sometimes starting a serpent from his repose, who would rear his head 
and glare for a moment at me with his sparkling eyes, and then glide 
away at a lazy pace, as if angry at the disturbance, but as though think- 
ing himself not likely to gain any laurels by an encounter with the knotted 
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club I carried. Sometimes a rabbit would dart across my path as if 
frightened at the noise he made; and sometimes a fox would peer his 
glistening eyes through the border of the thicket, and retreat as cautious- 
ly as he had advanced. Such scenes as these had been the only com- 
panionship of the hermit for many along year; and no doubt the endless 
variety and ever-varying face of nature around him had kept his mind and 
heart sound and clear, and thus he had escaped that apparent annihila- 
tion of ‘ this intellectual being’ that so often overwhelms the melancholy 
victim of human cruelty, who, being buried alive in a dungeon, is at the 
same time denied the society of his fellow-men, and shut out from the 
works of Gop. 

Upon arriving at my room in the college, I found waiting to see me 
my most intimate friend. I was too full of my adventure to keep it 
longer concealed, as I might otherwise upon farther reflection have done. 
The narrative produced a powerful impression on the mind of my auditor, 
and his interest was excited even beyond my own. John Caldwell was 
of about my own age. An accidental acquaintance at college, springing 
up from the circumstance that we both hailed from the ‘ Palmetto State,’ 
had early ripened into the closest and most earnest intimacy. He was a 
young man of the most terribly decided will I ever knew. His passions 
were all very powerful, but kept in admirable subjection, except his pride, 
which cost him many a struggle and many a pang. Like myself, he was 
among the oldest in our class. He had already mentioned to me some 
incidents of an unhappy passion of his earlier life, which had terminated 
not unlike that of the new ‘old man in the mountains’ of whom I 
write, and the details of my story struck him with peculiar force, and no 
doubt tended to arouse his the more powerfully. 

CaLpWELL.—I am very glad you have told me this. I have had in 
contemplation such a life as that of the individual of whom you have 
spoken, and had reflected seriously upon it for a long time back. I could 
see no valid objection to it. I was well aware of my own peculiarities, 
and if I had once entered upon it, I should have adhered to it, though it 
had eaten out my heart. I had not mentioned the subject to you, lest 
you might have attempted to dissuade me. 

Szawu.r.— My dear Caldwell, in this you did wrong, indulge me in 
saying. You know that your secret would have been safe with me, and 
I should not have attempted to discover your retreat. You know more- 
over that I, at least, would never have doubted your sincerity, if you had 
proposed such a matter. You ought to have talked of it freely with me. 
Though I am much your inferior in talent, you might have gotten a better 
light upon the subject, by bringing to bear the affectionate sympathies 
of another mind and beart. 

CaLpweELL.— You do yourself injustice and exaggerate my poor abili- 
ties, but I am free to confess that I did wrong. I now see it clearly. I 
was ‘stumbling upon the hills of darkness.’ I was groping my way 
under the same delusion as your friend of the mountain. I was in the 
wrong. You would have set me right in an instant. My fault is too 
much self-reliance. My proneness is to unhallowed speculation. Your 
calm and steady mind and heart, that never doubt and never waver, but 
always stand sentinel and help-meet for each other, would have enabled 
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you to dissipate in an instant the cloud which was overwhelming me, 
and which has cost this man a life-time, and the whole value of his exist- 
ence, to discover. 

Seawutr.— The charms of solitude are more fanciful than real. As 
a state of negation, at times it fascinates the imagination, as when, disturbed 
by any grief and ‘human sympathy is a mockery, we long’ to steal away 
from the haunts of men, and indulge in ‘ the luxury of woe.’ But believe 
me, this is selfish, and unmanly —a dereliction of duty. Affliction, borne 
with manful resignation, purifies and elevates, and energizes to ‘nobler 
action. Solitary repining perverts our better nature, and leads us to 
despair. 

Our conversation ran on thus at some length. The mind of my friend 
Caldwell was in a deplorable state. He had turned his attention to the 
study of history and politics, to divert the gloom that hung over his 
thoughts; and although he had made progress in these great studies, such 
as might have been anticipated from his strong mental powers, his ethical 
notions startled and shocked me greatly. Hoping that he might profit 
by it, I proposed that he should accompany me in my next visit to the 
Recluse. To this he gladly assented, and we both promised ourselves 
much pleasure in the anticipated interview with the venerable ovtoge- 
narian, 


SERENADE. 


I. 


Lavy, wake !—lady, wake 
From thy dreaming sleep ; 
Kind friends below, and stars above, 
For thee their vigils keep : 
Awake! the air is full of song, 
The night breathes melody, 
And gently floating on its breath, 
Are words of love for thee. 


It. 


Lady, list !—lady, list 
To our minstrelsy ; 
And though ’t is but an humble strain, 
It is, it is for thee : 
While Night hums forth her sweetest notes 
For earth and sky and sea, 
List thou the tone that speaks alone 
To thee—to thee—to thee! 


Itt. 


Be it thine, be it thine, 
In this world of ours, 
To pluck the rose without the thorn 
In freshest, sweetest bowers ; 
And when again thou wooest Sleep, 
Still shine the moon’s chaste beams, 
And be the tone, for thee alone, 
Repeated in your dreams. Cuaxsncs Exwin 
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BY MRS. GC. A CHAMBERLAIN. 


Brest Power! whose strain for us begins, 
Perchance, beneath the shapeless mould, 
But rises, till a place it wins 
Where things of bliss their pinions fold : 


Teach us thine image still to trace 
In all that rises from the sod ; 

To know thy highest form of grace, 
The essence of thy being — Gop! 


Unknowing what her least things are, 
Earth’s dizzy heights we madly climb; 

Ay, deem for us Heaven’s gates ajar, 
And list for teachings out of Time. 


In search of thee, we leave thy side, 

Blest Traut! and thou our guide canst be 
Oh! never, till the scales of pride 

Fall from our eyes, and we can see! 


Have we not deemed thee wrapt amid 
The cold Past in its winding-sheet, 

When thou wert in deep beauty hid 
In the small blossom at our feet ? 


And oh! how oft the white-haired man, 
Returning from life’s devious wild, 
Has found thee, where his quest began, 


In childhood’s valley, with the child ! 


Yet, though Trurn dimly light our sphere, 
And earth seems still to error wed, 

Oh, let no pallid ghost of fear 
Tell us the child of Heaven is dead! 


‘ Progress’ may falter in its flight ; 
Systems may feel Time’s wrecking ire, 
But Trurs, though lost to human sight, 
Still builds to Heaven her solemn spire. 





All things may change: yes! from the skies 
The starry host be wildly riven, 

But Trutn, the Pheenix, still will rise, 
E’en from Creation’s dust, to Heaven! 





There will she show that light supreme, 
That now would blind our earthly gaze ; 
There, wakened from Earth’s wildering dream, 
We enter Life within her rays. 
Ozford, (Ohio,) April 15, 1851. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 





*Ax’nov de k’ha doui. Dak’hou bah lideleiweh.— Laws or toz Avonauns 


INTRODUCTION AND PROTEST! 


BY THE MEISTER. 


Paris, Fesruary, 184—. 


Reaper, there are several items in this work for which I, the compiler 
thereof, do hold myself in no wise responsible. For having intrusted the 
revision and publication of the same to the arch-rogue Wour Suort, he 
at once went to work with scissors and paste, not “only cutting out and 
expurgating nearly all that I had written, in imitation of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Thomas a Kempis, Chalmers, and Tillotson, but actually in- 
terpolating (by way of improvement, as he kindly informed me) divers 
platitudes of his own invention ; preéminent among which is the follow- 
ing chapter, which all true friends of mine are respectfully requested 
to skip, as I always do myself. And as I propose in my next edition 
striking out all these interpolations, and substituting therefor select 
biographical notices of, and extracts from, the works of Sterne, Swift, 
Rabelais, Sydney Smith, Abraham a Santa Clara, Gerundic de Zerotes, 
Schiller’s Friar, Taulerus, Dow’s Patent Sermons, and other approved 
and orthodox theologians and theological works, (including of course an 
abridgment of the ‘ Predicatoriana,’) I trust that no one will find extra 
fault with the succeeding pages, especially as I distinctly and openly 
denounce them as not the genuine Meister Karl. If you doubt —/e 
voila / 


A DINNER [IN THE RUE CADET 
LA CHAUMIERE AND THE GRISETTE 


‘Francs amis de la bombance, 
Enfants du quartier Latin, 
De grace un peu de silence, 
Et tous chantons de refrain : 
Rose Pompon, (bis,) 
Rigolette, et Frisette, 
J’ai du votre cotillon!’—_La Pawizr aux GriseTTss 


‘Vive la Chaumiére, 
Ou a des cosquets.’— La Griszrre. 

I rounp myself one afternoon walking up the Rue Vivienne with a 
Polish friend, the most eccentric genius, i verily believe, at that time in 
Paris. He seemed to have been born for the purpose of illustrating the 
total amount of singularity, oddity, whimsicality, and contradiction w vhich 
a human brain is capable of entertaining. Attired the day before in a 
dress which would have been refused admission to a ball of the Barriére, 
with manners to match, he was now mis en grand seiyneur, (dressed 
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like a lord,) and bore himself with the grace and dignity which became 
his title. . 

‘Well, mon ami, I asked, ‘ where do we dine to-day ? 

‘Where you little think,’ he replied. 

We walked on in silence for a few minutes. He continued : 

‘I know that you like to see life in its different forms, and will not 
stick at a trifle.’ 

This was the last word he spoke, until we arrived at a dusty, desolate- 
looking house in the Rue Cadet, at which he rung. The summons was 
directly answered, not by the concierge, but a trim, pretty-looking girl, 
who scrutinized us closely. 

‘Well, Melanie, is dinner served ?’ 

The girl burst into a laugh. ‘ Tiens/ cest done vous, Monsieur, (ha! 
it is you, Sir.) Ma foi, how you are changed since the last time! No 
wonder I did n’t know you. Oh, mon Dieu! how handsome he is in 
gants de paille, (straw-colored gloves,) and his moustache en gomme !’ 
(gummed. ) 

‘I did it, petite, that.I might get a place in your heart. Don’t let me 
be dégommé, (ungummed, or ‘dismissed from his situation.’) 

: Blagueur /? (idle-talker.) 

With this epithet of endearment, she ushered us up a difficult pair of 
stairs into a large room, already occupied by a dozen ladies, most of 
whom were strikingly attractive, and three or four gentlemen. The 
females, I at once perceived, were artistes, id est, actresses, and inferior stars 
of the opera. As for the men, they might have been any thing, from 
spies of the police up to diplomatists ; for I could perceive nothing in 
their appearance or language which afforded the slightest indication of 
their condition, with the exception, indeed, of one rosy, merry, tight 
little fellow, called by the rest Monsieur 1’Abbé, whose loud ringing 
laugh and droll twinkling eyes were too eminently, positively, and ex- 
quisitely theological to admit a doubt as to the character of his earlier 
studies. 

‘Gentlemen and ladies!’ exclaimed Melanie, ushering us in, ‘ permit 
me to introduce Monsieur le Polonais, who will perform to-day in the 
farce of the ‘ Converted Ragman, or the ‘ Fop of Paris. As he has 
never practised or rehearsed it previously, the refined and illustrious audi- 
ence are requested to pardon all small errors — tra la, la, la, la!’ 

‘Permit me,’ exclaimed my friend, ‘to present with my right hand my 
ami trés deochicandard, (my very up-to-snuff friend,) Monsieur Charles ; 
and placing my left on my heart, to disclaim the possibility of my com- 
mitting any of those small errors ‘which Melanie talks about. 

‘We thank you kindly for your friend, replied a superb girl, with blue 
eyes and black hair; ‘as for the rest, Dame! all the “world knows 
that the Polish gentleman has nod small errors or vices. 

‘Va, tu m ‘embétes,’ (go, you annoy me,) was the elegant reply of my 
friend. ‘But I own myself floored, Mamselle Eloise, truly enfoncée,’ 
(used-up.) 

‘ Enfoncée /’ cried all the ladies, and sung in merry chorus: 


* Enfoncée, enfoncée, 
La boutique du patissier.’ 
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‘ Sacré boutique, ventre biche et troun de Tair!’ roared my Pole. 
‘What, ho! hola there, Madame ; bring these ladies their soup, and stop 
their mouths !’ 

‘Stop your own profanity,’ said Eloise, ‘and know that nothing im- 
moral or improper is tolerated here — except yourself!’ 

At this stage the potage made its appearance, and was speedily dis- 
patched. The dinner was excellent, the wine exquisite. Long before 
the conclusion, I had satisfactorily determined that my knowledge of the 
French language, as well as of French nature in general, might in this 
seminary, if not improved, be at least very materially extended. 

At one of the periodical pauses, a black-eyed little witch, who sat 
beside the Abbé, and to whom he seemed remarkably attentive, cried 
out : 

‘But, Monsieur l’Abbé — Monsieur le Farceur (Mr. Joker) —finish the 
story you began before the Polish gentleman entered.’ 

‘What, about my German enemy? As thou wilt, O beautiful child! 
but let me forewarn thee, that it is a defeat, and not a victory, of thy 
best friend that I am about to sing 

‘On ta done flouée, (somebody cheated you then,) pauvre Abbe !” 
cried the witch, laughing, and pretending to cry. 

‘Listen! Several of us were obliged at a Concurrence to present essays 
to the dean on a subject — n’importe quoi! My principal adversary was 
a great beer-barrel of an Alsatian. The essays were to be printed, and 
I, fearing that my Alsatian, who understood the subject as little as a Span- 
ish cow does Latin, might obtain one, gave orders to the publisher to print 
only a limited number, and on no account to deliver a single copy to any 
person but myself. HA bien! my Alsatian heard of this, and did his best 
to obtain one. He tried bribery, but the printer’s devils were all /rench, 
and spurned with indignation the wages of infamy. And what did the 
scélérat do? He drew on a pair of white linen pantaloons, and entering 
the office, looked around until he found the essay set up in type and 
freshly inked. Being as broadly-built as a Flemish ship, he sat down 
upon it, as it were inadvertently, and rising, ran home unperceived, with 
four quarto pages printed on his pantaloons.’ 

The dessert over, Eloise turned smilingly to my Pole and said: ‘ Well, 
mon ami, will you lose a cup of coffee and a petit verre with me at cards, 
or would you prefer paying for it now?’ ‘ Pas si jobard, (not so green,) 
grumbled the Pole; ‘that is to say, wolves do n’t eat each other, belle 
amie, so keep thy teeth from me!’ ‘ Tats toi, gros serein! (Hold your 
tongue, great stupid.) Oh, what a terrible spectacle to behold such sor- 
did avarice lodged in so young a heart!’ 

‘Will Mamselle permit me to offer her a gloria, (coffee and cognac,) I 
said, ‘as a sacrifice to the divinity of her beauty ?’ 

‘There, Monsieur le Pole,’ cried Eloise, ‘ there’s an example for you in 
your excellent friend! Oh, what goodness of heart! Bravest, best of men, 
suffer me to embrace thee !’ 

Which I actually did, to the intense delight of the Pole, and the heart- 
felt satisfaction of the abbé, who wafted his blessing by putting his 
elbow on the back of his left hand, and waving the right up and down, 
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(a gesture borrowed, I believe, from the Cancan,) and offered to marry us 
on the spot for a cigar. But Eloise drew herself up proudly, and with the 
air of Rachel exclaimed : 

‘Monsieur is worthy of a queen— an empress might be proud to wed 
him; but I have sworn to remain a vestal !’ 

Here the Pole abruptly caught up his hat and eried: ‘ Fly! let us save 
ourselves ; this is too holy a spot for an unworthy sinner like me.’ 

We bade adieu to the company, and receiving many pressing invita- 
tions to return soon, took our departure. 

It was night, and as we strolled lazily along the Boulevards, the Pole 
drew his hat over his eyes, and muttered to himself from time to time. 
At last he broke out: 

‘Volage — changeable —fickle! Poor butterflies of an hour — poor 
children, lost — forever. The flowers sprung up in cool gardens, or beneath 
the pleasant green-wood, and the spoiler came and cut them away, and 
bore them in gilded vases to heated saloons, that they might exult for a 
few short hours in their beauty, and on the morrow be cast out, wasted 
and worthless, to rot by the way-side. Telle est la vie!” 

‘The fault of society, I suggested, without reflecting, as a mere com- 
mon-place. 

The Pole glared upon me, almost fiercely, and exclaimed : 

‘It is not the fault of society! Who declared that society should be the 
scape-goat to bear away the sins of the weak and wicked? Is not the 
progress of the world the work of Gop, and is it not slandering Gop to 
declare his work the cause of sin? Breathes there a man or woman on 
earth, to whom it has not in one form or the other been revealed, ‘Thou 
shalt resist temptation ;’ the nature of which temptation has also of its 
kind been made manifest? But go and ask those children, those lost ones 
whom we have just quitted, and they will all sing you the same song: 
‘ We are not to blame; oh no, we are not bad; the world and man made 
us what we are!’ 

With this the Pole spoke no more for a full half-hour. Suddenly call- 
ing a coupé, he entered with me, and said: 

‘Let us go to the Cuaumiere. Drive on, coachman!’ 

On, along the brilliant Boulevard, gay with a thousand lights and 
thronged with myriads. Before the cafés, at little tables, sat crowds sipping 
their iced lemonade, and’ listening to itinerant harpers and guitar-girls. 
There was the portly citizen with his family, the lover and his dear one, 
all unconscious, it would seem, of ‘the marketable vice and sin for sale,’ 
which swam along mixed with the flood of life. At intervals a solitary 
sergent de ville, in his long frock-coat, cocked-hat, and rapier, strode 
silently on, a gloomy man without a will, alone in the gay throng. And 
above all, and in all, and through all, circulated the elements of blood 
and fire and death. They were there in the rapid glancing of eyes, the 
pressure of hands, in short words and hasty signs. In their distant 
quarters, in dens of vice, of squalidness and debauchery, the ‘ dangerous 
classes’ were laughing with fierce glee, and there was much meaning in 
the ‘nous verrons’ of those days. For the great revolution of 1848 was 
then at hand. Down the Rue Richelieu, along the Quai, over the Pont 
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Neuf, and up the Rue Dauphine, on through old Paris and the Latin 
Quarter: at last we reached the summer-garden known as La GranpE 
CHAUMIERE. 

Le Cuareau Rover and Mabille may be superior to the Chaumiére 
in ornament, and Ranelagh to the Bois de Boulogne in rank ; but I doubt 
whether there be another place in Paris which exercises a greater fasci- 
nation upon its habituées. These are for the greater part students, and 
of course grisettes, with a plentiful sprinkling of ladies and gentlemen of 
the stamp we had just quitted in the Rue Cadet. The price of admittance 
is trifling ; the grounds beautifully laid out, tastefully decorated, and bril- 
hantly illuminated. Nor are the amusements limited to dancing, smok- 
ing and refreshing. There are ‘les montagnes Russes,’ the Russian moun- 
tains, adown which you roll in a small car with lightning-like rapidity ; 
or as Moore describes it : 





‘There are cars that set out 

From a lighted pavilion high up in the air, 

And rattle you dows, Dott, you hardly know where ; 
These vehicles, mind me, in which you go through 

This delightfully-dangerous journey, hold two. 

Some cavalier asks with humility whether 

Youll venture down with him; you smile —’t is a match ; 
In an instant you’re seated, and down both together 

Go thund’ring, as if you went post to Old Scratch!’ 


The cars of the present day are differently and less affectionately con- 
structed. Beside the Russian mountains, are varieties of tables, where you 
may play at roulette or ‘ billiards Chinoises, for bonbons and other fancy 
articles. 

We were seated at a table enjoying our cigars. The Pole seemed lost 
in a torpor of gloomy thought. Suddenly a merry female voice behind 
me exclaimed : 

‘ Tiens ! — est bien lui! What! Monsieur Charles, have you forgot- 
ten me?’ 

‘Au contraire, my child, I love you better than ever,’ I exelaimed, and 
then turned round to ascertain who the dear one might be. She was 
a decidedly good-looking girl, neatly and plainly dressed. Her counte- 
nance wore that mixed expression of refinement and energy, which not 
unfrequently results from an excellent education and thorough knowledge 
of the world. Her age might have been twenty, but a certain gravity 
of demeanor made her appear two years older. Add to this an occa- 
sional droll gleam of the eye, indicating the keenest appreciation of the 
humorous, and you have my new friend exactly. As for recalling or 
remembering her, the thing was out of the question. ‘ But, Mamselle, 
I inquired, ‘ where then did I last have the pleasure of meeting you ?’ 

‘Oh, mon Dieu! has Monsieur then forgotten the little guitar-girl, 
who sang to him in the Isar Garden at Munich ?’ 

* Diable !’ I exclaimed, fairly taken aback by surprise. 

‘And the forlorn little English widow, whom you met last autumn at 
the Cour de Hollande in Mayence ?’ 

‘Why, what sort of an enchantress are you?’ I cried. ‘ Yes, indeed, I 
remember you now !’ 

‘Tis n’t all yet. You didn’t see me, I suppose, at Venice, but I made the 
landiady give you that nice room; that was my doing.’ 
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‘But what in the name of all that’s mysterious are you then?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Lam Annusha Vetjvovsky in Poland; Prygoschee Dutja in Russia; 
Katarina Réschen im Germany ; Victorine in France, and any thing I 

lease every where.’ 

‘ Well, fair Roschen, (roselet, little rose,) I am a thousand times your 
debtor for the Venetian room.’ 

‘ Du tout, Monsieur ! not at all, Sir. Mon Dieu, I shall never forget see- 
ing the tears come to your eyes in that Munich garden, when I sung the 
little Austrian song! ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘Rose, thou art certainly possessed of 
great musical talent, and the gentleman over there has an exquisite ap- 
preciation of the same.’ So when I went round with the shell to collect 
what Gop and the company might choose to give, I determined to spare 
you, as you had already paid with tears. But you called me, and when 
I came near, because you had no small money, you gave me that pretty 
little ring: tiens —la voila /’ 

With these words she held out the neatest little hand in the world, 
and showed me the ring, her eyes gleaming with fun, and her mouth 
puckered up into the most laughably-odd expression man ever beheld. 
At this instant the Pole raised his head slowly and abstractedly. He had 
evidently not heard a word of our conversation, nor was he aware of the 
young girl’s presence; but as he rose, he fixed his eyes deeply and earn- 
estly upon her own, exclaiming in Russian : 

‘ Prygoschee Dutja — beautiful child —are you here ?’ 

‘Da, moy Batiuschka,’ (yes, my father,) she replied. 

‘] have some good news for you, my daughter; but I want my friend 
here to take part in our joy, and to do that, he must first hear the story 
of your life.’ 

With this the Pole ordered champagne, bade the wonderful one sit 
down, and lighted a fresh cigar. After reflecting an instant she be- 

an : 

: ‘I am ignorant as to my parentage or place of birth; I only know 
that my mother, described as a German lady, left me at the age of three 
months in charge of a country-woman of hers, whose husband, an old 
Frenchman, kept a small silk-store in Florence. Their own child dying, 
the pair adopted me. No one ever appeared to reclaim me, and I 
lived for ten years happily enough with the old couple. Being naturally 
quick, I learned French from my papa, German in the broadest Suabian 
dialect from the old lady, and Italian, of course, from every body. 
Reading, writing and singing were taught me at a little school near our 
house. 

‘But ah! these fine times did not last long, for one sad day the poor 
old couple died, leaving me with their magasin to a cruel old wretch of 
a Frenchman, (a brother of papa’s,) who scolded, starved, and beat me, 
and finally let me run loose in the street. I should soon have been lost 
for ever, had it not been for a single fortunate incident. 

‘There was an agreeable, good-looking woman who had rented a little 
room for a short time in our house. She was by profession a guitar-player 
and singer, wandering from city to city, singing in the hotels and cafés, 
She loved me dearly, taught me to play the guitar, and finally begged me 
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of the horrid old Frenchman, who was glad enough to get rid of me. 
Under her protection I set forth on my travels. 

‘My duty was to go round with a shell, after Mona Lisa (such was 
my new mamma’s name) had sung, and collect money. You will natu- 
rally suppose, Sir, that this, morally speaking, was as bad a life as the 
one I had just quitted. On the contrary, Mona Lisa made me behave 
myself, fed and clothed me well, taught me all she could, and treated 
me very kindly. Mon Dieu, gentlemen, it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that all travelling players, such as we were, are lost to decency and 
goodness ! 

‘Mona Lisa would never perform in any but the first-class hotels or 
cafes ; there she was less exposed to insult, and was well paid, as her 
great talent deserved. Occasionally the directors of small theatres or 
concerts would engage her, but she always escaped as soon as possible, 
even when well paid. Constraint in any form was terribly irksome to 
her, and she only seemed happy when roaming about the world, forget- 
ting every thing and herself. 

‘We wandered twice all over Russia and Poland, once as far as Con- 
stantinople, and several times through Italy, Germany, Hungary, France 
and England. What nonsense! I can truly say that there is no country 
in Europe with which we were not familiar, and very few languages which 
I did not learn. Is it not true, Batiuschka?’ she suddenly exclaimed, 
turning to the Pole. 

‘True enough, moya Dutja, he replied; and turning to me, added, ‘I 
speak fourteen tongues, but Rosa is my superior in such matters.’ 

‘When Mona Lisa had laid by a large sum of money, asshe frequently 
did, we would stop for months together in the large cities, living quietly 
and respectably. Her greatest delight was to lead me through picture- 
galleries or churches, and explain to me all that was wonderful or curious 
in the places we visited. I soon found out that she was highly educated, 
and had at one time lived in good society. She was often melancholy, 
and always reserved ; avoided all acquaintance; but oh! what a good, 
gentle heart she had! 

‘When Mona Lisa was insulted, as poor strolling singers often are, she 
was terrible. By her tact and forbearance she generally escaped rough 
treatment or violence ; but I have more than once seen her give the stab 
to a scelérat. 

‘During our long stay in Munich, Dresden, and several other cities, she 
had me taught drawing and lace-work. ‘ Remember, Rosa,’ she said one 
day, ‘I am a wandering singer ; were I a duchess or queen I should ina 
month leave crown and all for the guitar and our gipsy-life: but thou 
art born for better things, and I trust that thou wilt some day earn thy 
bread more respectably.’ Indeed, Monsieur Charles, I believe that there 
are few girls in Europe who understand lace-work better than myself. 
Mona Lisa made me read many books of history and poetry. Sometimes 
we conversed with great men ; sometimes were thrown among the vilest, 
or were sent away by the police, as vagrants ; sometimes during our long 
sojourns we found our way into great society, and sometimes slept by the 
road-side. 

‘At seventeen years of age I was as accomplished a Bohémienne as 
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ever lived — accomplished, I mean, in all things save vice. But a great 
and terrible misfortune awaited me. One day in Cracow, poor Mona Lisa 
fell sick. I watched by her, and wept over her, but in vain. 

‘I am dying, Rosa,’ she said, as [ knelt by her bed-side; ‘thou wilt 
never see thy poor mamma again: but oh, Rosa, be a good girl as 
thou always hast been; and if thou lovest poor Mona Lisa, leave this 
life.’ 

‘ With these words she died. All that evening I lay in a stupor be- 
side her corpse; but the family found me, aroused me, and hurried it to 
a careless burial. I was the only one to follow poor Mona Lisa to her 
vrave. 
~ «The first shock of grief past, 1 began to reflect how I should earn 
my living. I was left with two guitars and three hundred florins ; enough 
to subsist on for a long time, but not for ever. Return to my former life 
was impossible; for the present I contented myself with seeking for em- 
ployment in lace-work and drawing, which in Cracow was difficult to 
obtain, and very poorly paid. 

‘One evening my landlord, who was a good-natured, but not, morally 
speaking, very strict soul, came to me and said, ‘ Miss Annusha, I will do 
you a gi rood turn. A wealthy English family has just rented my first floor, 
and begged me to find them a nice young lady to teach their children 
French and music. Now no one need tell them that you came here on 
foot singing, and as you evidently know the ways of the great world, be- 
hold there is a place ready cut out for you.’ 

‘I at once accepted the situation, resolving at some time to make my 
new employers aware of the life I had previously led; but I had very 
little occasion to trouble myself about that. Mon Dieu ! Monsieur 
Charles, never in all your life did you meet with such queer, droll, care- 
less, good-natured souls. There was papa and mamma, uncle John, the 
' eldest Rudolph, and three daughters. They were wealthy, refined, and 
well-educated people of the middle class, and in a social, practical way, 
a set of thorough democrats. Parents and children were all intimate 
friends, all on a par. They tried at first to treat me as a governess, but 
it was not in their nature: I was soon called only by my first name ; had 
the same clothes and money as the young ladies, and was only required 
to teach a little and make myself agreeable. Such lovers of fun as they 
were! They began the day with jokes, and ended with amusements. 
They never went to England, but spent their life, as many English fami- 
lies do, all over the continent. 

‘My knowledge of language, music, and the perpetual flow of anec- 
dote with which my wanderings had supplied me, made me a general 
favorite. In a very short time I perfected myself in the English lan- 

age. 

‘One fine morning in Zurich, “Mr. Rudolph made love to me, popped 
the question, and ran off to get pa’s permission and order luncheon. 
Mamma and the sisters looked a little grave; such a mésalliance startled 
even them ; but when uncle John, for whom I was corresponding secre- 
tary and dragoman-general, (the good old. man could never learn any 
tongue but English,) adroitly suggested that this was the only way to 
retain me always among them, and that ‘he would like to know for his 
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part — he would — whether such an absurdity was to be tolerated as the 
idea of losing me,’ they all yielded, and I became the fiancée of the 
bravest, best-hearted, handsomest young man in the world. 

‘We were to be married in a year, but Rudolph, with all the impa- 
tience of youth, and I, with all the impatience of prudence, naturally de- 
sired to shorten the time. He was about to start for Paris on business, 
and began his preparations by betting large sums at dinner with papa 
and uncle John, and silk dresses with the girls, that he would run off 
with me and be married within a week. Which he brought to pass by 
going into the street, before dinner was fairly concluded, carrying my 
trunk down stairs. I ran out to bring him to coffee, and off we rode. 

‘We were to have been married in Paris. But at Cologne a great, 
a terrible misfortune awaited me.’ 

Here she paused; but the Pole, for whom she appeared to entertain 
a mysteriously uncontrollable awe or rev erence, which contrasted strange- 
ly with her reckless manner, smiled and bade her proceed. 

‘ Batiuschka, there, in addition to his other mysterious movements, 
always has been, always 7s, and I suppose alw ays will be, up to the eyes 
in all manner of politics, plots, and revolutionary intrigues. I have many 
a time aided him in messages, interviews, and the like. Ah! Monsieur, 
who was it carried letters to you when in prison at Trieste? This was 
when I strolled with the guitar. And when I met him in Basle, a few 
days before my elopement, he visited in our family, and privately begged 
me, in the name of the good cause, to carry a small package of revolution- 
ary pamphlets, printed in Switzerland, to a member of the Harmonie 
Gesellschaft, in Heidelberg. All such publications were strictly contra- 
band in Germavy. This bundle I put in my coffre, and thought no 
more of, until we reached Heidelberg: there I could not find it, and it lay 
perdue until nosed out by a thief of a Prussian douanter, who had 
been set on my track by some villanous spy of the police. Diable / 
if we only had him here !’ 

The slight, but quintessentially ferocious gleam of Miss Annusha 
Rosa’s eyes, and the quiver of her lip at this instant, clearly indicated that 
Mr. Rudolph had, beyond all doubt, selected for his bride a young lady, of 
very decided energy, and powerful mind. But infinitely more terrible 
was the quiet smile of my Pole, at the mention of that word so intensely 
hateful to all aspiring liberals —‘ a Spy or tHe Pouce!’ 

‘Yes, they entered our rooms when Rudolph was absent, they broke 
open every thing, and cast me into prison. There I Jay for three weeks, 
and only regaine -d my liberty to learn that Rudolph had left the city, 
after having been informed that I was arrested for theft and smuggling ; 
that I had been for years an abandoned stroller, lost to all decency, 
and criminal to the last degree. 

‘I did not attempt to seek Rudolph, or vindicate myself. Even if 
I could have cleared up my previous life in his eyes, the fact of my 
smuggling the packet would appear to him a piece of cruelty, of keeping 
secrets even at the time of marriage. Though Gop knows, gentlemen, I 
had not thought twice about the matter, so trifling did such an affair 
appear to me. I did not in fact mention it to him, for fear it might be 
annoying. 
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‘Rudolph had left five thousand francs for me at our banker’s, which 
were paid. I was ordered to quit the city, which I did, but twice 
revisited it during the same season, effectually disguised as an English 
widow. It was in this character, Monsieur Charles, that I astonished you 
so much at Mayence. 

‘TI travelled once again over France and Italy, with an old English 
lady, as compagnonne de voyage. She paid me well, and when I left her 
in London, made me a handsome present. Since that time my attempts 
to obtain another situation have been fruitless. I live here en grisette in 
the Rue Dauphine, and earn a decent living by lace-work and the guitar. 
And now, Batiuschka, what is the good news ?’ 

Batiuschka, or Little Papa, here took a deep drain of champagne; 
sighed for very joy; made up three faces; drank again, and twisting up 
his mouth, his great black eyes sparkling like diamonds with glee, said 
in a loud whisper : 

‘Papa and mamma and uncle John are in Antwerp with only two of 
the girls, for Anna has married young Georges, and gone to live in 
England.’ 

‘IT am glad to hear that they are happy,’ sighed poor Annusha. 

‘But they are not happy,’ cried ‘ Little Papa, his eyes growing larger 
and larger, and sparkling like live coals. ‘Not at all—don’t think it; 
real miserable wretches, every one of them.’ 

‘Oh, mon Dieu !—I1 suppose the disgrace 

‘ Bah ! —not a bit of it. It’s all for a little polyglot guitar-girl. Un- 
cle John has offered a thousand florins to any body who will bring her 
back unmarried. I laid the money out for her this afternoon, and 
meant to have got the police to-morrow to help and see if she were in 
Paris. Confound their souls, how I hate them!’ 

With these words the Pole, fairly weeping with joy, embraced Annu- 
sha, who nearly fainted. 

‘And Rudolph ?’ she gasped. 

‘I have explained every thing —vindicated you. He will arrive in Paris 
this evening — in time, I hope, to burn powder at the coming festival.’ 

Rudolph, my friends, did arrive, was: married, and now lives happily, 
he writes the Pole, in England. But as for the happy pair ever residing 
six months in one place —bah/ c'est impossible / 
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‘MessiEvurRs les é¢tudiants, 
Montez a la Chaumiere, 

Pour y danser le Cancan, 
Et la Robert Macaire, 


Toujours — toujours — la nuit comme le jour. 
Rou piou piou— viva lera la! (Repeat.) 
Rou piou piou viva lerala. Rou piou piou lalé, La— Lz. 


It. 


Lorsque on n’a pas d’argent, 
On écrit 4 son pé — re; 
Qui lui répond: ‘ Brigand, 
Ii ne fallait pas fai — re.’ 
L’amour toujours, etc. 


Itt. 
Mon pére est a Paris, 
Ma mére est a Versailles ; 
Et moi je suis ici, 
Couchée sur la paille. 
Toujours, etc. 
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&a EBSBAB PORTO Te eS Ss 


BY LILY GRAHAM, 


‘ A PicTURE, drawn within the brain, 
By Memory’s faithful pencil.’ — sazireyv. 


r 


Mary! I summon forth at thy command 
Thy features on my canvas, limn’d with words, 
Not with the vivid hues of orient birds : 
Thou tireless Mentor of our girlish band! 
But if my etching faithful be nor bold, 
Deem not my love hath lessened or grown cold ; 
Sweet cousin! chide my rude and skilless hand. 


It. 


A girl’s young face, nor sorrowful nor bright, 

Neither of sunshine nor of sorrow born, 

Nor yet wrought by the world’s deep wrong to scorn, 
Rather a sunless Noon than radiant Night ; 

A face that .a its stillness gravely sweet 

Betrays no thought — a spirit too discreet 
In natural prudence for adventurous flight. 


Trt. 


So young art thou, and yet so passionless, 
With the clear darkness of thy midnight eyes, 
Caught from a dreamer ‘neath Italian skies — 
That land of love and love’s wild tenderness ; 
Yet are they calm and peacefully serene, 
As a deep lake within some forest’s screen, 
Unstirred save by low winds of quietness. 


Iv. 


Will those still depths e’er tremble at the breath 
Of fervent passion or tumultuous pride ¢ 
Will their calm glory life’s fierce storms abide, 
Unchanging yet, till calmer grown — in Death ? 
We cannot tell; we may not ever know 
What hides the Future, if of joy or woe — 
What mystery her dim veil covereth. 


« v. 


And yet it seems not hard to read aright 
The fate of one whose passions ne’er increase ; 
To live and love — yet not too much for peace, 
: A life-time long and pleasant, but not bright, 
: Such be thy destiny. O! happier far 
H Than the brief splendor of the wandering star, 
i That glorious dawns, but sets in endless night. 
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A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER. 


A MERRY company were gathered at the cottage of George Fluellen. 
Of this we had abundant proof before we came up; for from open doors 
and windows, sounds of hilarity almost boisterous greeted our ears, so that 
I was not surprised on entering to discover a dozen young persons, of 
both sexes, beside the Fluellen family. It was evident they had not 
assembled by appointment or invitation, but had casually called, until the 
number was really formidable. It was quite impossible for me to com- 
prehend what was going on. Macklorne stood in the centre of the room, 
as if for the purpose of better defending himself against the witty attacks 
which were made from every quarter — more especially from the feminine 
portion of the company. Of these, none seemed more zealous than 
Henrietta, who, as I entered, was letting off a sally which produced the 
most obstreperous laughter, in which Macklorne was fain to join, but 
which had no effect upon a very pretty, modest, sweet-looking young 
creature seated by the side of Josephine Fluellen, unless to make her 
shrink farther out of sight, under cover of her friend, who was placed so 
as partially to screen her from the rest. As soon as he discovered me, 
Macklorne ran forward and seized my arm, and before I knew what he 
was about to do, drew me toward his former position in the middle of 
the apartment. 

‘Now,’ he exclaimed gaily, ‘I am reinforced, and will set you all at 
defiance. I can prove my innocence by my friend here.’ 

‘Oh, can you indeed!’ cried Henrietta, mockingly. ‘A fine road to 
justice you would make for us, with one criminal to swear to the innocence 
of the other!’ 

As I understood nothing of all this, I proposed very gravely, that, 
considering the odds we had to encounter, we should retire and hold a 
council before another conflict. 

‘ No, indeed!’ cried Henrietta. ‘This would only be giving the con- 
spirators an opportunity to plan another plot. Let us first get at the 
bottom of this. A capital thought strikes me: they have had no oppor- 
tunity to confer together; let us interrogate Herr — Herr — do forgive 
me, but your name ?—I really shall never remember it.’ 

‘ For shame!’ said Josephine; ‘ you remember Herr Saint Leger’s name 
as well as I do; it is not a moment since you pronounced it.’ 

‘And how well do you remember it, my sweet sister?’ replied the 
other, running up and whispering the question in her ear, in the most 
confidential tone, but loud enough to be heard by every one in the room. 
This caused a general laugh at the expense of my favorite, who bore it 
with admirable humor, and seemed well satisfied in this way to draw 
attention from the pretty creature next her. 

Still I gained no clue as to what was going on in this fun-loving com- 
pany. I seized the opportunity, therefore, to step forward, and place 
myself in a vacant seat by the young Frau, Herr Fluellen and his wife 
having just left the room, and insist upon an explanation of the tumult. 

‘J am the one to ask questions — you to answer them,’ replied this 
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inveterate tease. ‘ Your friend there is on trial— it is of no consequence 
to you for what; he knows, and that is sufficient. He has called on you 
as a witness; to this we agree; therefore please take your stand in your 
former position” I obeyed. ‘Now, witness,’ continued the mad creature, 
‘let me advise you to speak the truth. You cannot save the wretched man 
with whom you are now confronted, for we are, by his own confession, 
abundantly satisfied of his guilt; but according to the custom of the land 
it is proper that this should be confirmed by testimony; we have seen fit 
to invoke it; answer truly as I shall inquire : 

‘You came from the village of Thun ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Good. You came from Unterwalden, and spent the night at a 
chalet at the foot of the Grand Scheidegg 

‘I did not say that, interposed Macklorne. 

‘Silence. J say it; gainsay who dare; do not interrupt again,’ ex- 
claimed the Frau, in a severe tone. ‘ You will answer.’ 

‘Where we came from, most gracious judge, would be as difficult for 
me to inform you as to announce in what direction lies our journey 
hence, for I am a stranger in these parts. But in truth I must declare 
that we did spend the night near the foot of the Scheidegg, and in a 
chalet, consequently not in Thun.’ 

‘But you were invited to proceed to that place? You see I know all.’ 

‘Not from me,’ again interrupted Macklorne. A menacing gesture was 
his only punishment, and I replied : 

‘I believe we were asked to join a gentleman who lived in that village, 
and who was walking homeward.’ 

: ‘And what excuse did you or your companion give for not joining 
im ?? 

‘None that I am aware off’ 

*Recollect yourself,’ 

‘I do perfectly. I answer confidently. No excuse was given.’ 

‘Were the names of any ladies mentioned by the worthy Herr who 
extended this invitation ? 

‘I object,’ said Macklorne, with inimitable gravity, ‘to the introduction 
of third parties into this trial. I will cheerfully submit to the sentence, 
whatever it is, but I cannot permit others to be compromised.’ 

‘Then it would compromise others, should an answer be given!’ cried 
Henrietta, triumphantly. ‘ Well, we have only to say then — Guilty, 
Guitty, GUILTY!’ ‘Of what?’ asked Macklorne, pleasantly. ‘Of what?’ 
shouted the company. ‘Of what?’ I inquired, with an air of real curiosity. 
The delicate, child-like creature, whom I have twice mentioned, drew 
herself still closer to Josephine Fluellen, who gave her a sympathizing look 
while she whispered some kind word into her ear. 

‘Guilty of what?’ rang round the room. 

‘On due consideration,’ repeated Henrietta, solemnly, ‘ and appreciating 
the object as I do,’ (she looked archly toward the same sweet girl who 
had attracted so much of my attention, and who was blushing crimson,) 
‘I cannot say Herr Macklorne has been guilty of any thing unreasonable 
or unwarrantable ; and he is honorably discharged from custody. Now 
for a dance. Herr Macklorne shall be our first partner, as an evidence 
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that he has lost nothing in our estimation.’ A most mirthful acquiescence 
went round. Macklorne gracefully kissed the hand of the fair judge, and 
led her into the room, and partners were soon on the floor. I hardly 
know why, but my confidence deserted me just as I was about to ask 
Josephine to be my partner. I secured, however, a charming, naive-look- 
ing girl, who proved to be entertaining and agreeable. Josephine Flu- 
ellen did not dance. I asked myself several times why she did not; 
perhaps it was because — I could not finish the answer satisfactorily, and 
when [ looked round again, she, with her timid companion, had left the 
room. Neither Macklorne nor I remained through the evening. Be- 
fore we came away, Henrietta, laying aside her brusquerie, thanked us 
with easy politeness for our visit, and besought us to spend as much of 
our time as we could at her cottage. We returned to our own quarters, 
leaving most of the guests still amusing themselves. 

Singularly enough, we encountered Josephine Fluellen walking arm 
in arm with her friend, in one of the pleasant walks of the garden ad- 
joining the house. Macklorne stepped familiarly toward them, and taking 
the hand of the young stranger, ‘ Mademoiselle Annette,’ he said, ‘ let 
me present to you my friend Saint Leger, a friend in all sincerity, and in 
the fullest acceptation of that much abused-word.’ She seemed no longer 
the timid, shrinking thing I had seen, but a young maiden modest and 
retired, yet not wanting in a proper confidence. She received me with kind- 
ness and without embarrassment, yet with a natural delicacy and reserve. 
After standing a moment in conversation, it was the most natural thing in 
the world to resume walking, and if possible, it was still more natural that we 
should proceed in couples ; and as Macklorne, without giving me any oppor- 
tunity to choose my companion, walked on with Mademoiselle Annette, 
I found myself once more side by side with that superb young woman, 
Josephine Fluellen. I say, ‘found myself, for I have no distinct recol- 
lection of how I gained that position, and therefore have resorted to a 
process of reasoning, to show how it must have been gained. But I do 
remember that so it was. For the second time I was walking close by 
her. At that very minute the moon rose above the Finister Aar Horn, 
and shed its rays down upon the glistering firnirs, and along the fearful 
chasms of the glacier, and across the green belt of verdure which surrounds 
them, and over the forests — deep, dark, interminable forests, and through 
the beautiful valleys, and across the gulfs, and torrents, and cataracts, and 
rocks, and precipices, and along the wild dashing streams, and over the still 
quiet meadows, with houses and gardens and pleasant walks — upon all 
these shone the moon; a common matter enough, doubtless; yet just 
then and just there, as I was looking up and around, I was filled with awe: 
for an instant the earth seemed to revolve visibly, and a shudder passed 
across me. ‘The scene impresses you?’ said Josephine Fluellen, gently. 
I turned and looked at her. No pencil can paint the deep enthusiasm 
which beamed in those fine eyes —eyes which shone in the moon-light 
with a brilliancy that seemed supernatural. 

‘The scene impresses you ?’ she said. 

* Deeply.’ 

‘Upon me it always produces an effect strange but indescribable ; not 
lessened, but rather increased as I become familiar with it.’ 
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‘Is this not invariably the case with objects of real sublimity, if regarded 
with an appreciating spirit ?’ 

‘I think so; and yet how common is the remark, that the grandest 
subjects fail to produce any very strong emotion, as soon as one becomes 
accustomed to them,’ 

‘And the observation is generally true of those who make it. For the 
multitude experience on such occasions merely a feeling of surprise, which 
becomes more faint at every succeeding prospect.’ 

‘I never drew that distinction, but it is a very satisfactory one. I can 
not reconcile myself to the idea that the most powerful effects produced 
by the grand and the sublime are to be attributed to astonishment and 
surprise. Nothing of these do I now feel, or have I ever felt, when 
regarding this— | know not what to call it.” And my companion gazed 
around, as if searching among the elements for a term which should 
adequately express her thoughts. Macklorne, with the pretty Annette, 
had wandered away toward the other side of the garden. We were left 
alone together. . . . . Josephine Fluellen was the first to discover 
it; for, after a moment, she said, ‘Where have our friends strayed? Let 
us seek them :’ and we proceeded. 

For the first time, it occurred to me that there might be something 
more than an ordinary acquaintance between Macklorne and his fair com- 
panion, and I was thus reminded that I had as yet no explanation of the 
scene at George Fluellen’s. I immediately asked Josephine Fluellen to 
tell me what was the meaning of it. 

‘Only one of Henrietta’s projects to tease Annette,’ she replied. 

‘I thought Macklorne appeared to be the party under ordeal,’ I said. 
‘Do explain.’ 

‘True; but you observed how Annette was affected by it?’ 

‘ Yes; but who is Mademoiselle Annette ?’ 

‘Do you not know ?’ said Josephine Fluellen, with an air of surprise. 

‘No. , 

‘Has not your friend informed you? Did he never mention Annette 
Lindhorst?’ 

‘Never. By the way, Annette Lindhorst? Can she be the niece of 
the worthy naturalist ?’ 

‘By adoption: her history is a romantic one. Your friend should 
have been more communicative. I am surprised he never explained to 
you, 

‘It was because he relied on your kindness to save him from a revela- 
tion which our sex are not very free to make. Positively, he referred me 
to you for explanations of every kind.’ 

‘Indeed! I was not aware that I had so much upon my hands: pray, 
what other explanations have you to demand ?’ 

‘Oh, none at present; but whenever a mystery arises, or something 
that Ido not understand perplexes me, you are to be — in short, I am to 
apply to you for , 

‘I think I understand you, and I am indebted to Herr Macklorne for 
this responsible office.’ 

‘If you so regard it. He said you would explain, or at least that 
I might apply to you.’ 
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‘I fear you will be sadly disappomted. You expected to find some 
person of superior age and discretion, whose words, should have the 
effect : 

‘I must endeavor to reconcile myself to the reality.’ 

‘ And I will endeavor, since you show so much consideration, to dis- 
charge the duties of my new office acceptably.’ 

‘You will tell me then something about Mademoiselle Annette, for her 
appearance interests me: beside, if she and Macklorne are friends, I am 
still more curious. In the mean time, I do not understand the sport at the 
cottage. I did not arrive until it had commenced,’ 

‘It was simply this. Henrietta accused Herr Macklorne and Annette 
of planning a meeting here. Both insisted that it was accidental. One 
of my father’s laborers chanced last night to be at the chalet where you 
lodged, and Henrietta heard his report of two gentlemen, whom he saw 
there: and when Macklorne mentioned his meeting with Dr. Lindhorst, 
Henrietta took it for granted that he would certainly have accompanied 
the doctor to Thun, had he not been informed by him that Annette was 
here. This began it, and you saw how it ended; but my poor Annette 
is So sensitive that she is an easy victim to one disposed to tease.’ 

‘So far I understand. Now please to tell me something of this sweet 
girl, whose history you say is so romantic.’ 

‘It is too late now: see, our friends are going into the house, and we 
should follow. I am glad that you are impressed so strongly by this 
moon-light view. If you rise early, you will find still another phase to 
the scene. For there seems to be a prospect peculiar to each part of 
the day. Good night!’ 

And she left me standing on the threshold, looking out on the scene, 
but thinking not of it, nor of Annette and the promised history, nor of 
Macklorne and his fortunes, nor of myself, nor of Theresa Van ne 
but only of Josephine Fluellen. 

Somebody laid a hand ppon my shoulder: it was Macklorne. " At that 
moment his presence was not acceptable: his invariable, easy, cheerful 
mood did not suit with what was then passing within me: but I repented 
in season, and met his smile with a hearty expression of my obligation 
to him for bringing me into so charming a family. 

‘You do not know them yet,’ he repiied; ‘words cannot express their 
praise: this you will feel more and more. I am pleased that you are satis- 
fied from the first. Shall we not bid our hosts good night? Here every 
one is up with the dawn. If we expect to follow the example, I fancy 
we had best retire.’ 

Without farther remark on either side, we sought our separate apart- 
ments. 

I had every incentive to adopt the hint of my friend, to take ad- 
vantage of the first ‘breath of morn ;’ but I should certainly have failed 
to do so had it not been for Macklorne’s kindness in rousing me as soon 
as he was dressed. Hastening down as speedily as possible, I left the 
house, and passing through the lane, soon reached the main road. It 
was scarcely sunrise. Although the elements were at peace, one could 
instantly feel, while gazing around, how terrible their strife must be. 
Heavy mists were rolling slowly up the mountains, and dark vapors en- 
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circled the highest peaks. It seemed as if the day was ushered in with 
a grandeur commensurate with the importance of time to the sons of 
men. For some moments I stood enrapted, unable to disengage myself. 
At length I strolled on, but stopped frequently to look about me, till by 
degrees I began to take a stronger interest in what lay directly in my 
path. The utmost order and regularity prevailed in every thing within 
my observation, as if all was under some one controlling influence. What 
most astonished me was, that those who were going forth to their labors, 
and whose work had already commenced, did not carry in their coun- 
tenances the expression of an ordinary laborer, who goes about his task 
with a kind of dogged indifference. On the contrary, one would have 
supposed that those | beheld were engaged in some pleasant sport or 
pastime, so cheerfully and so happily did they seem to set their hands 
to it. 

This produced in me a lightness of heart which I never before felt; 
for in these cheerful husbandmen I seemed to witness an exposition of the 
True Life. For I saw no one toiling. I beheld none tasked ; although 
every body was full of industry — delightful, animating industry. A new 
light beamed on me; for suddenly, labor and dull submission, or what 
is worse, weariness, were separated, and the work-man stood forth with 
joyous energy to pursue his avocations. : : : 

There was here an abrupt angle in the road, made to avoid some im- 
mense rocks, which had in their time found their way from the mountain 
down into the valley, and which obstructed the view directly before me. 
Passing this bend, I came unexpectedly on Josephine Fluellen and Made- 
moiselle Annette, who were returning from their morning’s excursion to 
the house. They were in a fine flow of spirits, as I judged from the first 
glance. Annette held her light hat in her hand; the ribbon which 
secured her hair had parted from its fastening, and the rich dark curls fell 
luxuriantly over her neck, while her face shone with animation— that 
timid, sensitive creature, whom I saw shrinking behind her friend at the 
cottage! Josephine was also in a pleasant mood; her hat, although still 
on her head, was thrown so far back as to be kept on by the strings only, 
and appeared ‘most charmingly négligé.” Both ladies stopped short on 
seeing me: I stood still and bowed, but said nothing. 

‘Herr Saint Leger is up betimes, I see, said Josephine. ‘Do you 
enjoy the morning view so much as you anticipated ?’ 

‘I cannot describe how much more than , 

‘Here you are at last; I have found you!’ exclaimed the familiar voice 
of Macklorne, who at that moment came round the angle of the road. 
‘How happens it, Saint Leger, that you succeeded in tracing the route of 
these heroines so unerringly? I thought I had quite half an hour the start 
of you.’ 

‘1 took admiration for a guide, and lo! it led me to a stand just here,’ 
replied I, gaily, glancing first at Annette and then at Josephine. 

‘Well, if you are really so doubtful, let me assist your decision, by 
relieving you of the main difficulty ;’ and he to»k the hand of Annette. 

‘Herr Saint Leger can now say with truth, said Josephine, ‘that 
necessity knows no law!’ The next moment I was again by her side, 
walking slowly toward the mansion of her father. 
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Stanzas: Courtship and Marriage. 


oo 0-2 ft 8:2 t'? AND MARRIAGE 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF TEGNER. 


Bisnor TeGner is one of the most popular of all the modern poets of Sweden. Translations 


from his writings by our accomplished scholar-burd, Loner“LLow, have made his name widely 


known in America. Ep. Kw1icKERBOCKER. 


I. 


In the days of his courtship through Eden I ween 
Walked Apam, with Eve by his side ; 

A beautiful couple, they pressed the soft green, 
As each park of the garden they tried. 


It 


They kissed and caressed, as all fond lovers must, 
Gazing each on the other's fair brow ; 

They swore by the stars, by the moon plec iged their trust, 
E’en as those who are courting do now. 


Itt. 


The nightingale sung in the tall palm- -tree’s top, 
While sithed the ‘soft wind ere *t would pass ; 

And the red roses ran on the green hill-side up, 
Where the turtle-doves cooed in the grass. 


Iv. 


No neighbors they had, and the day dragged so slow 
That they g: azed, when night came, with a sigh, 
On the rich mellow fruit that hung tempting them sO, 

Till they plucked — so had you done, or I. 


Vv. 


"T is a scandal, a shame!’ the consistory bawled: 
‘ Shall he take fallen Eve for his own ?’ 
So to better the matter, was suddenly called 
An, angel, with mitre and gown. 


Vi. 


Oh! then came the bans, and a wedding off-hand 
Smoothly done up was all in a trice: 

It was o’er — but the angel with bright flaming brand 
Drove them out of their loved Par adise | 


Vil. 


O’er the deserts of wedlock, with hearts growing cold, 
Toiled they on in the midst of life’s bother ; 

One kiss sent they back to their Eden of eld, 
But they never again kissed each other. 


VItIt. 


Affianced young maiden! accepted young swain! 
To the bride-couch press on, if ye will ; 

But your Eden of courtship ne’er turn to again, 
For the angel stands guarding it still. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or THE Conspiracy or Pontiac, and the War of the North-American Tribes against 
the English Colonies after the conquest of Canada. By Francis Parkman, Jr. Boston: 
LitTLe anv Brown. 

Tose of our readers who followed in these pages the author of the present work 

in his ‘ Oregon Trail’ will not need to be informed that he writes with great spirit 

and simplicity, and that he possesses the rare faculty of making the reader see with 
his own eyes; mentally, we mean, for physically, we are sorry to say, his own are 
none of the best. But let us indicate what our author sets forth in his programme, 
and establishes in its fulfilment. The conquest of Canada, it is premised, was an 
event of momentous consequence in American history. It changed the political as- 
pect of the continent, prepared a way for the independence of the British colonies, 
rescued the vast tracts of the interior from the rule of military despotism, and gave 
them eventually to the keeping of an ordered democracy. Yet to the red natives 
of the soil its results were wholly disastrous. Could the French have maintained 
their ground, the ruin of the Indian tribes might long haye been postponed ; but the 
victory of Quebec was the signal of their swift decline. Thenceforth they were des- 
tined to melt and vanish before the advancing waves of Anglo-American power, 
which now rolled westward, unchecked and unopposed. They saw the danger, and 
led by a great and daring champion, struggled fiercely to avert it. The history of 
that epoch, crowded as it is with scenes of tragic interest, with marvels of suffering 
and vicissitude, of heroism and endurance, has been, as yet, unwritten, buried in the 
archives of governments, or among the obscurer records of private adventure. To 
rescue it from oblivion was the object of the work before us. It portrays the Amer- 
ican forest and the American Indian at the period when both received their final 
doom. Habits of early reading had greatly aided the writer in preparing for his 
task; but necessary knowledge of a more practical kind was supplied by the indul- 
gence of a strong natural taste, which led him, at various intervals, to the wild re- 
gions of the north and west. Here, by the camp-fire or in the canoe, he gained fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the men and scenery of the wilderness. In 1846 he visited 
various primitive tribes of the Rocky Mountains, and was for a time domesticated 
in a village of the western Dahcotah, on the high plains between Mount Laramie 
and the range of the Medicine Bow. The most troublesome part of the task, he 
tells us, was the collection of the necessary documents. These consisted of letters, 
journals, reports, and despatches, scattered among numerous public offices and pri- 
vate families, in Europe and America. When brought together, they amounted to 
about three thousand four hundred manuscript pages. Contemporary newspapers, 
magazines, and pamphlets were also examined, and careful search made for every 
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book which, directly or indirectly, might throw light upon the subject. He visited 
the sites of all the principal events recorded in his narrative,and gathered such local 
traditions as were worthy of confidence. He expresses his indebtedness to the lib- 
erality of Hon. Lewis Cass for a curions collection of papers relating to the siege of 
Detroit by the Indians. Other important contributions were obtained from the State 
Paper Offices of London and Paris, from the archives of this state, Pennsylvania, and 
other states, and from the manuscript collections of several historical societies. He 
was permitted to copy from the extensive collection of Indian documents of the late 
Wittiam L. Srone such portions as would serve the purposes of his history. To 
numerous other high sources, native and foreign, our author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions for contributions of authentic and very valuable matériel. The promiscuous 
mass of matter thus collected, we are not surprised to learn, presented an aspect by 
no means inviting: ‘The field of the history was uncultured and unreclaimed, and 
the labor that awaited me was like that of the border settler, who, before he builds 
his rugged dwelling, must fell the forest-trees, burn the under-growth, clear the ground, 
and hew the fallen trunks to due proportion’ And in accomplishing this labor, 
the writer encountered obstacles of no ordinary nature; one of which was the condi- 
tion of his eye-sight, which was seriously, yet let us hope not permanently, impaired. 
For about three years, he informs us, the light of day was insupportable, and every 
attempt at reading or writing was completely debarred. Under these circum- 
stances, the task of sifting the materials and composing the work was begun and 
finished. The papers were repeatedly read aloud by an amanuensis, copious notes 
and extracts were made, and the narrative written down from his dictation. This 
process, though extremely slow and laborious, was not without its advantages. His 
authorities were even more minutely examined, more scrupulously collated, and 
more thoroughly digested, than they would have been under ordinary circumstances. 
We present but a single extract, which, although somewhat longer than it is our cus- 
tom to give in this department, will not be found too long for the instruction and 


entertainment of our readers. It is a graphic and well-discriminated consideration 
of the Indian character: 


‘Or the Indian character, much has been written foolishly, and credulously believed. By the 
rhapsodies of poets, the cant of sentimentalists, and the extravagance of some who should have 
known better, a counterfeit image has been tricked out, which might seek in vain for its like- 
ness through every corner of the habitable earth ; an image bearing no more resemblance to its 
original than the monarch of the tragedy and the hero of the epic poem bear to their living pro- 
totypes in the palace and the camp. The shadows of his wilderness home, and the darker man- 
Ue of his own inscrutable reserve, have made the Indian warrior a wonder and a mystery. Yet 
to the eye of rational observation there is nothing unintelligible in him. He is full, it is true, 
of contradiction. He deems himself the centre of greatness and renown; his pride is proof 
against the fiercest torments of fire and steel; and yet the same man would beg for a dram of 
whiskey, or pick up a crust of bread thrown to him like a dog, from the tent-door of the trav- 
eller. At one moment, he is wary and cautious to the verge of cowardice; at the next, he 
abandons himself to a very insanity of recklessness, and the habitual self-restraint which 
throws an impenetrable veil over emotion is joined to the wild, impetuous passions of a beast 
or a madman, 

* Such inconsistencies, strange as they seem in our eyes, when viewed under a novel aspect, 
are but the ordinary incidents of humanity. The qualities of the mind are not uniform in their 
action through all the relations of life. With different men, and different races of men, pride, 
valor, prudence, have different forms of manifestation, and where in one instance they lie dor- 
mant, in another they ar: keenly awake. The conjunction of greatness and littleness, meanness 
and pride, is older than the days of the patriarchs; and such antiquated phenomena, displayed 
under a new form in the unreflecting, undisciplined mind of a savage, call for no special wonder, 
but should rather be classed with the other enigmas of the fathomless human heart. The dis- 
secting-knife of a RocngrovucauLt might lay bare matters of no less curious observation in the 
breast of every man. 

‘Nature has stamped the Indian with a hard and stern physiognomy. Ambition, revenge, 
envy, jealousy, are his ruling passions; and his cold temperament is little exposed to those 
effeminate vices which are the bane of milder races. With him revenge is an overpowering 
instinct ; nay, more, it is a point of honor and a duty. His pride sets all language at defiance. 
He loathes the thought of coercion; and none of his race have ever stooped to discharge a 
menial office. A wild love of liberty, an utter intolerance of control, lie at the basis of his char- 
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acter, and fire his whole existence. Yet, in spite of this haughty love of independence, he is a 
devout hero-worshipper; and high achievement in war or poli¢y touches a chord to which his 
nature never fails to respond. He looks up with admiring reverence to the sages and heroes of 
his tribe; and it is this principle, joined to the respect for age, which springs from the patri- 
archal element in his social system, which, beyond all others, contributes union and harmony 
to the erratic members of an Indian community. With him the love of glory kindles into a 
burning passion; and tu allay its cravings, he will dare cold and famine, fire and tempest, torture, 
and death itself. 

‘These generous traits are overcast by much that is dark, cold, and sinister, by sleepless dis- 
trust, and rankling jealousy. Treacherous himself, he is always suspicious of treachery in others, 
Brave as he is—and few of mankind are braver—he will vent his passion by a secret stab 
rather than an open blow. His warfare is full of ambuscade and stratagem ; and he never rushes 
into battle with that joyous self-abandonment with which the warriors of the Gothic races flung 
themselves into the ranks of their enemies. In his feasts and his drinking-bouts we find none 
of that robust and full-toned mirth which reigned at the rude carousals of our barbaric ancestry. 
He is never jovial in his cups, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal rage are the sole result of his 

otations. 

° ‘Over all emotion he throws the veil of an iron self-control, originating in a peculiar form of 
pride, and fostered by rigorous discipline from childhood upward. He is trained to conceal pas- 
sion, and not to subdue it. The inscrutable warrior is aptly imaged by the hackneyed figure of 
a volcano covered with snow ; and no man can say when or where the wild-fire will burst forth. 
This shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to public deliberation, and harmony to social life. 
Wrangling and quarrel are strangers to an Indian dwelling ; and while an assembly of the ancient 
Gauls was garrulous as a convocation of magpies, a Roman senate might have taken a lesson 
from the grave solemnity of an Indian council. In the midst of his family and friends, he hides 
affections, by nature none of the most tender, under a mask of icy coldness; and in the torturing 
fires of his enemy, the haughty sufferer maintains to the last his look of grim defiance. 

‘ His intellect is as peculiar as his moral organization. Among all savages, the powers of 
perception preponderate over those of reason and analysis; but this is more especially the case 
with the Indian. An acute judge of character, at least of such parts of it as his experience en- 
ables him to comprehend ; keen to a proverb in all exercises of war and the chase, he seldom 
traces effects to their causes, or follows out actions to their remote results. Though a close ob- 
server of external nature, he no sooner attempts to account for her phenomena than he involves 
himself in the most ridiculous absurdities; and quite content with these puerilities, he has not 
the least desire to push his inquiries farther. His curiosity, abundantly active within its own 
narrow circle, is dead to all things else; and to attempt rousing it from its torpor is but a bootless 
task. He seldom takes cognizance of general or abstract ideas; and his language has scarcely 
the power to express them, except through the medium of figures drawn from the external 
world, and often highly picturesque and forcible. The absence of reflection makes him grossly 
improvident, and unfits him for pursuing any complicated scheme of war or policy. 

‘Some races of men seem moulded in wax, soft and melting, at once plastic and feeble. Some 
races, like some metals, combine the greatest flexibility with the greatest strength; but the In- 
dian is hewn out of a rock. You cannot change the form without destruction of the substance. 
Races of inferior energy have possessed a power of expansion and assimilation to which he is 
a stranger; and it is this fixed ani rigid quality which has proved his ruin. He will not learn 
the arts of civilization, and he and his forest must perish together. The stern, unchanging fea- 
tures of his miad excite our admiration, from their very immutability; and we look with deep 
interest on the fate of this irreclaimable son of the wilderness, the child who will not be weaned 
from the breast of his rugged mother. And our inte’est increases when we discern in the un- 
happy wanderer, mingled among his vices, the germs of heroic virtues ; a hand bountiful to 
bestow, as it is rapacious to seize, and, even in extremest famine, imparting its last morsel to a 
fellow-sufferer ; a heart which, strong in friendship as in hate, thinks it not too much to lay down 
life for its chosen comrade; a soul true to its own idea of honor, and burning with an unquench- 
able thirst for greatness and renown. 

‘The imprisoned lion in the showman’s cage differs not more widely from the lord of the desert, 
than the beggarly frequenter of frontier garrisons and dram-sbops differs from the proud denizen 
of the woods, It is in his native wilds alone that the Indian must be seen and studied. Thus to 
depict him is the aim of the ensuing History; and if, from the shades of rock and forest, the sav- 
age features should look too grimly forth, it is because the clouds of a tempestuous war have 
cast upon the picture their murky shadows and lurid fires.’ 


Such a history is worth a hundred novels, or ‘nouvelettes, in illustrating the true 
character of the Indian race. Since the great genius of Cooper created his matchless 
illustrations of the red man, he has been imitated and followed by minor intellects, 
north and south, until an ‘Indian hero’ has almost become a ‘scoffing and a by-word’ 
in the hands of struggling aspirants to a literary distinction wholly beyond their reach. 
With the foregoing passage we take our leave of this interesting history, commending 
it cordially to our readers as a work not only calculated to repay but to reward peru- 
sal. Its typographical excellence, we may add in closing, is not its least attraction ; 
but this may be predicated of all the works which proceed from the well-established 
house whence it is issued ; a house whose members seem to appreciate the fact, that 
there is almost as much in the becoming dress of a book as in that of a gentleman. 
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Para; oR Scenes AND ADVENTURES ON THE Banks OF THE AMAZON. By Joun Esatas War- 

REN. In one volume: pp. 271. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 

Like an ofisis in the desert the relation of these scenes and adventures on the 
banks of the Amazon stands among the many books of travel constantly issuing 
from the press. Such a profusion of brilliant description, such a luxuriance of bright 
coloring, such an amount of positive information, are rarely embodied under one 
cover. We have taken up the book, read it, and it now lies closed before us. But 
we are still lingering among the fairy scenery which it describes. Tall palm-trees 
wave their feathery branches in the breeze; the orange and the mango, the lime- 
tree and the graceful banana, droop around us with their golden fruit; the per- 
fume of flowers steals upon us with a dewy fragrance; the murmur of running 
brooks falls soothingly on our ears; while before our dazzled sight float visions of 
lovely Indian girls, who with their dreamy eyes cast languid glances upon us, while 
their raven hair floats gracefully down upon their rounded shoulders. 

No country on the face of the globe affords such a rich field to the traveller as the 
mighty provinces of South America. And of all these, Brazil is the richest, and 
Para the fairest division of Brazil. The author tells us it is called the ‘ Paradise of 
the World, and well has he daguerreotyped it. His writing breathes the very odor 
of the tropics. Like the land which he describes, the book is full of sunshine and of 
flowers. When yet a young man, he visited this romantic land, and the impressions 
that were then stamped upon his mind, as the wondrous beauties of its scenery were 
unfolded before him, are given with all the freshness and with all the enthusiastic 
eloquence of a youthful mind, exquisitely sensitive to the influences of nature in its 
pristine grandeur and magnificence. 

Moore has rendered us familiar with the groves of Persia and the valleys of India. 
The vale of Cashmere and Bendemeer’s stream, on whose banks he says ‘the roses 
blossom all the year long, we have always been inclined to regard as portraitures of 
natural scenery too glorious to be realities. But by this narrative, we find that 
scenes as lovely as those the poet sung of, are common in the land of Para; that it 
is no fiction; that there the flowers do bloom through the whole year; that the 
‘summer is perpetual and undisturbed ;’ and that there ‘mammoth rivers, flowing 
rapidly from the lofty mountains, in which their childhood was nurtured, wander 
through the recesses of forests of unrivalled grandeur, distributing their fertilizing in- 
fluences on every side. No sound now breaks their pervading stillness, save the 
voices of occasional wanderers, or the notes of happy birds’ What can be more 
picturesque and charming than the following : 


‘Farr rose the morning of the ensuing day, and gloriously bright were the varied tints that 
glowed along the bosom of the western horizon! 

‘Near us the dense foliage of the forest glistened in the sun-light, like an emerald drapery 
hung with dazzling jewels. The dew-laden branches rustled in the gentle breeze, and the low 
gurgling of the streamlet broke like music on our ears. Anon, the note of a distant toucan, or 
chattering of noisy parrots, suddenly disturbing the sublime solitude of the scene, seemed only 
io add to the intensity of its wildness and romantic interest. Insects innumerable sported with 
each other in the delicious atmosphere, and delicate litte humming-birds floated gaily from 
flower to flower. Away off, on the green-mantled campos, herds of wild cattle and horses were 
quietly grazing; while now and then an immense flock of ducks or scarlet ibises would rise up 
in a body from the tal! grass and soar triumphantly into the azure sky. Such was the picture 
which was presented to us on awakening, for the first time, from our delightful slumber at 
Iungceal. 


The following may challenge comparison with any kindred description: 


*WHuiLe winding through this natural labyrinth, the sun suddenly emerged from the golden 
east, and besprinkled us with a shower of luminous beams, which, trembling through the inter- 
stices of the leaves, seemed like the spirits of so many diamonds. A more divine spectacle of 
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beauty never was beheld. The most gorgeous creations of the poet’s imagination, if realized, 
could not surpass in magnificence this sun-lighted arbor, with its roses and flowers of varied hues, 
all set like stars in a canopy of green. Sprightly humming-birds flitted before us, sparkling like 
jewels for a moment, then vanishing away from our sight for ever. Butterflies with immense 
wings, and moths of. gay and striking colors, flew also from flower to flower, seeming like fairy 
tenants of the lovely paradise around us, But the indefatigable mosquitoes, who were continually 
pouncing upon the unprotected flesh of our faces and hands, as well as the mailed caymans 
who now and then plunged under our canoe with a terrific snort, kept up a vivid conviction in 


our minds of our own mortality.’ 

In a notice like this, it would be impossible to do justice to the merits of the 
work ; for, independent of its descriptive portions, it is rendered uncommonly inter- 
esting by sketches of personal adventures which the author encountered in his wan- 
derings. Many of them are told with a good deal of quiet simplicity and unpretending 
humor. It contains also a fund of information, which to the student of natural history 
will be very valuable. But we must not anticipate the pleasure which ali will experi- 
ence who may peruse this book, by making too copious extracts, although we feel much 
tempted to do so, We cannot however forbear introducing our readers to Monsieur 
le Boa Constrictor, although somewhat out of his element, being confined in a misera - 
ble barrel. For all that, reader, have a care: let us test the strength of your nerves: 


‘Comine up to the barrel, we perceived that its cover was supplied with a kind of trap-door, 
made of netted wire. Looking through this, as the light shone upon it, we had an excellent 
view of the slumbering serpent, coiled up in prodigious folds, pile upon pile, until he almost 
reached the top of the cask. The captain gave the barrel a hard kick with his foot, which 
roused the drowsy animal from its death-like on when, opening his —— mouth, and 
thrusting out his forked tongue, he hissed so loudly that the arent sound might be heard by 


a listening ear at the extremest part of the garden. Breaking upon the silence of a lonely forest, 
how intensely fearful it must be!’ 


There, that will do, Monsieur Boa: we are satisfied. Please put up your tongue, 
and do n’t shake the sides of that frail barrel quite so hard: it might burst, or a stave 
or two tumble out, and then —clear the track! Commending the readers of the 
Knickersocker to the perusal of ‘Para, in whose pages much of it originally ap- 
peared, we leave them to be gratified with the gorgeousness of the additional 
scenes described, and with the facile pen of the author, which presents them so viv- 
idly to the imagination. 


BuLWER anp Forbes on THE WarTeR-TREATMENT: a Revised Edition, stereotyped, with 
Additions and Improvements. New-York: FowLers anp WELLs, Clinton-Hall. 
Tus work is a compilation of papers on the subject of Hygiene and Rational 

Hydropathy, edited, with additional matter, by Rotanp S. Hoventon, A.M., M_D., 

New-York. The leading paper in the book, Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrton’s ‘ Con- 

fessions of a Water Patient, which originally appeared in Colburn’s New Monthly 

Magazine for September, 1845, is the only one of the number from a non-medical 

source. ‘Its style is singularly quaint and pleasing, its manner warm and earnest, 

and its reasonings generally correct. It is addressed to literary men as a body, 
and written with a genuine friendliness and cordiality of tone’ Dr. Forses’s article 
on Hydropathy has already ‘made its mark, and provoked much controversial 
criticism. It is included in the volume, as the most thorough and satisfactory demon- 
stration of the real merits and true province of the water-treatment yet offered to 
the public by any one member of the medical profession. The succeeding article 
embraces a couple of chapters from a ‘ Treatise on Healthy Skin} by Erasmus 

Wnusoy, M.D., F.R.S., Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary, Lecturer on 

Anatomy and Physiology in Middlesex Hospital, author of a favorite text-book on 

Anatomy, ete. The fourth article consists of a careful abridgment of Sir Cuaries 

Scupamore’s elegantly-written account of his Medical Visit to Graefenberg in 
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April and May, 1843. ‘The fifth paper in the compilation is an abridgment of a 
very able work entitled, The Cold-Water Cure: its Use and Misuse Hxamined. 
The foregoing are doubtless the best arguments adducible in defence of the cold- 
water treatment yet advanced by its advocates; but we presume that many 
inmates of Sing-Sing prison would repudiate them entirely. 


Voyaces To Various Parts or THE Wortp: made between the Years 1799 and 1844. By 
Greorer CocersHaLL. In one volume: pp. 213. New-York: D. APPLETON anp CoMPANyY. 


Tus volume is selected from a manuscript journal of eighty voyages made by the 
author, and is a simple record, in plain seaman’s phrase, of very many interesting in- 
cidents and occurrences, for some of which we have tried, but unavailingly, to find 
space. We like the spirit in which our author went cruising about on the high seas, 
during ‘war-time, in his various little crafts, brave as Jutms Casar, capturing 
prizes six times his size, and sometimes with ten or twenty more guns. The voyages 
recorded are in the schooner ‘ CuarLorre’ to Savannah, thence to the Mediterranean, 
and back to New-York, in 1800; in the schooner ‘ Inpusrry,’ to Teneriffe, in the 
years 1805 and 1806; cruise in the Bay of Biscay, in the letter-of-marque schooner 
‘Davip Porter,’ in 1813 and 1814; in the letter-of-marque schooner ‘ Lxo, from 
L’Orient to Charleston, and her capture, in 1814 and 1815; in the ship ‘ Joun Ham- 
1Lton, from Baltimore to Savannah, thence to Lisbon and St. Ubes, and back to 
New-York, in 1815 and 1816; in the pilot-boat ‘Sea-Serrent,’ from New-York to 
Lima, in 1821 and 1822; and from New-York to Cadiz, and thence to St. Thomas 
and Alvarado, in the brig ‘ Nymrn, of New-York, in 1823 and 1824. Here is a 
great variety of scene, and as there were ‘stirring times’ about those days, there is no 
lack of incident. Our author is an American, heart and soul; and we must not omit 
to quote the closing paragraphs of his preface, in which he justifies the use of pri- 
vateers and letters-of-marque as legitimate and necessary features of ocean-warfare : 


‘ ENGLAND assumed and boasted that a few broadsides from her *‘ wooden walls’ would drive 
our paltry striped bunting from the ocean, Our seamen were impressed by them— our ves- 
sels searched in the most arrogant and offensive manner, and their people ill-treated. One 
outrage of this kind succeeded another, until one of their men-of-war fired her cowardly cannon 
into a harmless little unarmed vessel (April 26th, 1806) off Sandy Hook, and one of our citizens 
was killed. This was followed by the crowning wrong and insult of the attack by the British 
frigate LEorarp upon the American frigate Cuesaprake, in a period of profound peace, and at 
a moment when from peculiar causes the latter ship was in a defenceless position. 

‘This act roused a spirit which nothing could quell. Congress declared war in 1812 against 
the mightiest of the nations. But ‘thrice were we armed,’ for we ‘ had our quarrel just.’ In less 
than three years, two entire fleets of British men-of-war were swept from the Lakes. More than 
fifteen hundred sail of British ships and other vessels were captured. One of our frigates van- 
quished two frigates of the enemy, one after the other, in fair combat, and afterward encountered 
at once two of their sloops-of-war with a like result. Other and gallant actions and victories 
followed. The spell was broken. British invincibility and British supremacy were at an end. 
The stars and stripes were no longer a theme of ridicule— our commerce was no longer at the 
mercy and conducted by the permission and sufferance of England. 

‘ Far be it from the writer of these pages to indulge in either a revengeful or a boasting spirit ; 
but it may be permitted to one who in early life encountered so much of annoyance and in- 
jury — so much that was galling to the spirit of every man who felt that the ocean was by right 
the free thcroughfare of all nations— to rejoice that wherever our flag now floats it carries se- 
curity, respect and honor to all beneath its folds; that the ‘ right of search,’ claimed so long and 
exercised so arrogantly, is now abandoned; that our nation and our people know no supe- 
riors; and that we present at this moment the most remarkable spectacle the world has ever 
known of a free, prosperous, powerful, and educated ple. Let it be our aim to bear our 
prosperity with moderation, with dignity, and with gratitude to the great Ru.er of nations; and 
to remember that we shall become base whenever we wield our power against the weak and 
humble, or in any cause that has not honor, truth and justice for its foundation and its end.’ 


The volume is executed with great neatness, upon large, clear types, and contains, 


beside a well-engraved portrait of the author, two or three pictures of vessels in the 
critical situations described in the ‘ Voyages,’ 
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Waysipe Flowers: a Collection of Poems. 


By Mrs. M. Str. Leon Loup. In one volume: pp. 
276. Boston: Ticknor, Reep anv Fie.ps. 


Mr. Park Bengamiy, under whose capable supervision this work comes, in elegant 
guise, before the public, says in behalf of the poems which it contains, what no body 
who reads them will deny. They do ‘ deserve a cordial welcome from all who love 
terseness and purity of thought, joined to simplicity and grace of expression” They 
seem like those wildings of nature from which they borrow their title — the sponta- 
neous productions of a fertile soil—the free growth of an unartificial mind. Far 
sweeter are those buds and leaves which are wet with the dews of morning, than 
those on whose surface lie drops of moisture condensed from the steam of a con- 
servatory. More beautiful, too, are flowers of nature’s 


growth than exotics. A 
great part of the volume v 


yas written in the country, to whose mild influences the 
heart of the writer was captive ; at first, in a secluded and beautiful valley of the 
Susquehanna, and later, in ‘the sweet South, from whose woods and fields she de- 
rived that inspiration which is not to be found among the brick walls and dusty 
streets of cities. Feeling predominates over fancy in the writer’s lyrics, and the il- 
lustration is generally subordinate to the sentiment. We have room but for two 
short extracts, the first of which felicitously illustrates the voyage of life : 


*Tuov art flowing on, bright river ! | ‘ Like thee, the heart beginneth 
In gladness, to the sea; Life when all things are fair ; 
And summer sun-beams quiver Alas! it seldom winneth 
On thy waters joyously : The goal, untouched by care! 
The graceful willows bending Hope’s fairy pinnace, freighted 
With their shadow o’er thee thrown, With dreams of future joy, 


In murmurs sweet are blending Hastes to the quick-sands fated 

Their voices with thine own. } Its promise to destroy. 
' 
| 


‘Oh! brightly art thou flowing, 

Green, sunny banks between ; 

And many a wild-flower glowing 
Is mirrored in thy sheen ; 

And barks are gliding gaily 
Upon thy peaceful breast, 

Which skilful hands ae guiding 
To the haven of their rest. 


* Wrecks of the dreams so cherished 

Are floating darkly by, 

Lik» the gallant ships that perished 
When winds and waves were high ; 

The flowers that bloomed around it 
The fount now idly choke, 

And the sun-bright hopes that bound it 
Are like parted cables broke. 


‘But ere thou meet’st the ocean 
There are rocks and quicksands deep, 
And winds, in wild commotion, 
Will o’er thy bosom sweep ; | 
And the barks, their sails unfurling | 
| 
‘ 


* But soon, O flowing river ! 

Though wild thy course may be, 

Thou ‘It merge thy waves for ev er 
In the deep, unbounded sea ; 

And to the heart is given 
A calm repose at last ; 

Though sorely it hath striven 
With the billow and the blast.’ 


To the zephyrs’ gentle play, 
Lost in thy waters whirling, 
Thou wilt bear as wrecks away. 


Very pensive and tender is this little piece, which appears under the modest title 
of ‘A Fragment; It may be a ‘ fragment,’ but it is a fragment from a whole mind: 


* And let the pleasant sun-light fall 
Upon my head ; 
And the Soedlh dews of evening all 
Their pure drops shed. 


When I am dead; 
But let the fragrant sweet-brier wave 
Above my head. 


‘I could not sleep beneath the gloom 
Of yew-tree shade ; 
Then let the sweetest wild-flower bloom 
Where I am laid. 


* And when the stars look from the sky, 
Come where I rest; 
There kneel, and lift thine heart on high, 


‘Pant not the cypress o’er my grave, 
That i am blest.’ 


A calm and thoughtful face, marked, it seems to us, with lines of care or sorrow 
the likeness of the author, fronts the title-page. We commend her work to the af- 


fections of our readers, as a volume well calculated to elevate the head and heart 
over the unspiritual influences of this ‘work-day world.’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A View rrom ‘TetecrapH-Hitt,” San Francisco.— We invite the reader's 
attention to the subjoined admirable epistle to the Eprror, from a friend and corre- 
spondent in far-off ‘Eldorado.” It is as graphic as a painting, and moreover is 
imbued with true feeling, which cannot be simulated. The letter was written in April 
last; and into it we plunge, in medias res: ‘The rainy season has fairly com- 
menced, yet the Storm-king is by no means inexorable, but often courteously gives 
place to the Sun, who readily avails himself of the privilege, and lights up the newly- 
washed face of Nature with a brilliancy of which the unhappy dwellers in Atlan- 
tic cities cannot have the faintest idea. At such times it is my delight to ascend 
‘Telegraph-Hill,’ an eminence of some twelve hundred feet in height, and reclining 
upon the green slope, with a quiet cigar, to bask in the glorious sunshine, and look 
down upon this city of magic, and its beautiful surroundings. Though many of the 
accessories of a fine landscape are wanting, yet the scene is not without its charm. 
There is a delicious, dreamy haziness in the atmosphere, lulling the senses to repose, 
and lending enchantment to every thing upon which the eye can rest. Looking 
westward through the portals of the ‘Golden Gates, I see the mighty swell of the 
Pacific rolling onward with a dignified good-nature until it reaches the shore, when it 
loses its equanimity at once, and dashes the foam high upon the imperturbable rocks, 
proclaiming at the same time its resistless and overwhelming power in its own solemn 
and majestic tones. Glancing along the opposite shore of the bay, my eye rests 
with delight upon the graceful outlines of the magnificent ‘ Wurre Squat,’ peerless 
among clipper-ships, as she gallantly dashes outward on her fleet career. In the dis- 
tance I see the long line of green mountains of the ‘Contra Costa, varied only by a 
single forest of pines, far behind which is visible the summit of ‘ Mount Diabolo, blue 
in the distance, yet with its outline clear and sharp in the pure atmosphere ; before 
which rises abruptly the small matter-of-fact-looking island of ‘ Yerba Buena, with 
the ghostly wreck of the ill-fated ‘pent-up Utica’ at its base. 

‘ And now I look down upon the wonder of the nineteenth century, this miracle of 
progress and promise, which yesterday was not, and to-day ranks in the first class of 
cities ; in whose history a period of four years carries us back to dim and remote an- 
tiquity. How shall I describe it, as it appears to me now, laid out in most scrupu- 
lous regularity, but built in every possible style of architecture which the heart of 
man can conceive, from the stately brick edifice, which would be respectable in any 
eastern metropolis, down to the most grotesque and nondescript shanty ? In the place 
of innumerable spires that strike the eye of the beholder in more ancient and ad- 
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vanced communities, I see only the quaint belfry of the new Presbyterian church and 
the modest cupola of the City Hall. We are worshippers of Mammon here, and 
there is nothing about his temples to point heavenward. Prominent in view is the 
Grand Plaza, ‘ Portsmouth Square,’ tastefully ornamented with ancient boots, broken 
bottles, and superannuated counters, with the joint indications of an Artesian well in 
the centre, commenced some time since with great zeal by our city fathers, but 
speedily discontinued ; doubtless on the principle that ‘all’s well that ends well.’ 
Conspicuous, also, is the high form of the ‘ Union Hotel ;’ not much, certainly, in the 
way of architecture, but not to be excelled in any land for ‘creature-comforts ;’ the 
‘Eldorado, chief shrine of those who ‘ buck at monté,’ and otherwise disport them- 
selves; and the new jail, gorgeous with granite and marble, on which the chain-gang 
have just commenced work, with most rebellious stomach. Hard by is Pacific-street, 
so called by reason of numberless rows, and the classic precincts of ‘Ciarx’s Point,’ 
where the sons of Neprune most do congregate. Even at this far distance come to 
my ears, on this calm afternoon, the tones of a gloomy fiddle, and a sound of most 
portentous dancing. 

‘It is a curious sight to see noble ships engulphed in the very heart of a populous 
city, but such a remarkable spectacle is presented here. In the olden time they were 
dragged far up into the mud to serve as store-ships, and the gigantic improvements 
of the money-making ‘ Yankees’ have surrounded them with sand, and the city has 
reached and passed them in its wonderful progress. To a sailor it is indeed most 
pitiful to see these gallant ships doomed to such an ignominious fate, never more to 
bound ‘o'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, but to rot ingloriously in these 
‘yellow sands” At the foot of the hill upon which I recline are the white tents of 
the peaceful and enlightened ‘Sydney coves, gleaming in the sun-light like virgin 
snow ; emblematic perhaps of the purity of the occupants. On the hills behind the 
city, I see houses in every stage of elevation, and some of them are of considerable 
pretensions. We are not civilized enough, as yet, for Tupor cottages, but there are 
some faint imitations of Swiss chalets, standing boldly out from the barren hill, 
guiltless of foliage. Now I look again upon the noble bay, filled with a vast assem- 
blage of vessels, of every clime and kindred and tongue. ‘Joun Butw’ is here, 
sturdy and dogmatical; the noisy and garrrulous Frenchman; the swarthy Italian; 
and all the other nations with their appropriate adjectives. The old heathen gods and 
heroes are here in full force: Juprrer is setting up his back-stays; Apotto is full 
of candles; Mars has grown domestic, and holds a choice assortment of furniture ; 
Ariane still lies sad and solitary on the shore, while Taeseus rides doggedly at 
anchor on the other side of the bay, regardless of her woe. Nor is SHaksPEare 
unrepresented, for ‘Ornet1o’ is here, seeking new adventures to beguile the ear of 
Despemona; ‘ Hamuer’ has given up his moody speculations and gone rashly into 
the lumber-trade ; ‘Brutus’ is‘ up’ for Panama; ‘C.roparra’ is taking in ballast ; 
and I notice ‘ Mrranpa’ with her fore-topmast gone, having been roughly treated in 
a late tempest. ‘Byron’ also sleeps here in a muddy grave. Apart from these 
are anchored the government-vessels, in sullen state, disdaining communion with the 
common herd. A Dutchman, with an unpronounceable name, is coming up, escorted 
by one of those fiery and vindictive little iron steamers, shrieking malignantly, as if 
fretting and fuming within herself that she cannot get on faster; like the workings 
of a proud and restless spirit in a feeble frame. 

‘But now I behold the long black form of the mail-steamer, as she threads her 
way through the mazy throng, rushing boldly outward on her certain though track- 
less course, regardless of the gathering mist and darkness, bearing her precious freight 
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that shall move the very heart-strings of mankind. As I gaze upon her receding 
form, I muse upon the varied contents of those grim-looking mail-bags. What tales 
of weal and woe do they not contain! — some of them gilded with the bright rays of 
hope and promise, and many, too many, the dark and despairing sentiments of those 
who have sunk beneath the influence of a malignant star! What gloomy returns of 
consignees; what out-pourings of love and devotion from the weary exile to fond 
hearts at home! All this, in every language, and addressed to every land, is con- 
tained within the narrow compass of that long black steamer. Gop protect that gal- 
lant ship, and may no link of the chain that binds millions of warm hearts to the 
Fatherland ever be broken ! 

‘It is a good thing and a pleasant to meditate at eventide in this calm retreat. I 
love to withdraw from the plank-roads and bustling throngs, and gain, Anraus-like, 
new vigor from every touch of earth. . . . But the blue waters of the bay are fast 
changing to a dull green; the top of ‘Mount Diabolo’ is veiled from mortal eyes ; 
the ‘Golden Gates’ are golden no longer ; the breeze comes in chill with the evening 
fog. I leave my ‘bad eminence,’ and mingle once more with the busy throng. 


Ww. . P. 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorresponpeNts.— We make the following extract 
from a letter recently received from an old (nay, by ’r Lady, not old, but ‘venerable !’) 
and esteemed friend, who dates at ‘Locust-Farm, Westmoreland county, Virginia :’ 


‘My Dvar Knick.: It was only a few days ago that I shook hands with you in New-York. I 
am now away down here, on the northern neck of Virginia, and not far from the spot on which 
WasHINGTON was born; and scattered here and there, and all around me, are the birth-places 
of Mapison, Monroe, Riczarp Henry Leg, Francis Licutroor Les, etc., etc. Yesterday 
I was on the ground upon which rest the ruins of the former residence of Ricnarp Henry 
Lee. All that stands upright of this once imposing mansion is the kitchen-chimney. In front, 
scarcely half a mile distant, is the shore of the lordly Potomac, here about nine miles across, 
upon whose beach roll its billows. Lex is gone; his house is in the dust, his garden a wild; 
but here are the same sky, the same lands, the same Potomac, and the same dirge that of yore 
broke in murmurs on the shore. The remains of Lee lie in the midst of a corn-field, some five 
miles distant, over which, I am told, is a small stone, with his name engraven upon it. What 
a leveller is Time! Talk of that ancient personage as you may, his foot-prints, although soft as 
down, crumble the hardest substances, and bury all things. ‘ Where is Carthage ?’ 

‘My friend, to whom I am indebted for many civilities, in returning from a ride over the 
grounds once cultivated by Lrg, took the road home by the old Yeocomico church. This relic 
of the past I had seen a few days before. I wish I could send you a drawing of it, inside as well 
as out. It was built ‘Anno Domini 1706,’ some twenty-six years before the birth of Wasuinc- 
ron. Think, for a moment, of the events that have happened since the sounds of the hammer, 
the saw, and the trowel were heard at the building of this church, now one hundred and forty- 
five years old ; of the themes that have been handled in this ancient pulpit; of the hearts that 
have pulsated within these walls; of the eyes that have shone in hope, or been dimmed by de- 
spair; of the trains of sorrowing mourners that have followed, in sad step, one after the other, 
the beloved ones of whom death had bereft them; of the plighted vows at that altar; of the 
baptisms in that font ;* — and what crowds of images stund before one! And yet, like some 
sound in the stillness of the midnight hour, or some vision of the dreaming fancy, all, all are 
past —all is now vacant and still, and for ever vanished! What a ‘ruin’ is this church! It 
would seem, to look at its glazed and unglazed bricks, its massy timbers, and its brick fluor and 
passage-ways, that Time could not, in a thousand years, have worked so mighty a change in it. 


* Tuts font, Iam told, was long used by a Mr. TcorRBEeRVILLE as a punch-bowl. Many bun- 


dreds of lips have been regaled by the beverage once prepared in this now sacred appendage 
o the church. 
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But it has required only the years I have named to effect so signal a ruin. How true it is, as 
CowPer sings: 

‘We build with what we deem eternal brass — 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood; 

But sifted, alas, and searched in vain, 

The undiscoverable secret sleeps.’ 


*I forgot to mention that few tomb-stones mark the spots where the dead lie ; and those which 
remain are so broken up and scattered, and have the inscriptions so effaced, as to render them 
useless, The name of ‘Carrer’ is on the stone that has suffered least. Nor are the graves 
raised or sodded. How melancholy is all this, friend C ——, and what a lesson it teaches! ‘Our 


fathers find their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors.’ 


Tuer is that in the ensuing effusion which cannot fail to rouse the slumbering 
patriotism of every American heart. It was composed by a western poet, in ‘ one 
hour, by a Connecticut clock :’ 


‘Waar! bu’st this glorious Union up, 
An’ go to drawin’ triggers, 
Just for a thunderin’ passel of 
Emancipated niggers ? 
The eagle of Ammeriky, 
That flue across the sees, 
An’ throw’d the bluddy British lion 
Ker-slump upon his knees : 
Say !—shall we rend him lim from lim, 
Wun wing wun way, and wun t’other, 
And every sepperit pin-fether 

A flying at the other ?’ 
This is the kind of spirit that is going to preserve our ‘great and gel -lorious ked’n- 
try’ from premature dissolution. . . . Ovr friend Dempsrer, the distinguished 
Scottish vocalist, was very successful in his recent entertainments at the south. This 
must ever be the case, where true feeling, melody, taste and musical expression are 
properly appreciated. A Charleston (South-Carolina) journal closes a notice of his 
last concert in that capital with the following tribute: ‘The treat of the evening was 
certainly the ‘ May Queen. Into this song Mr. Dempster threw all the resources 
of a diversified melody: the strain was prolonged until the ear became entranced 
with its pathetic sweetness and expressive variety. He has been very happy in 
marrying the verse of Tennyson to his own musical strains, making the melody as 
responsive to the sentiment as the sentiment is worthy of the melody. It must be 
considered as one of the most felicitous adaptations within the range of musical 
sympathy or correspondence, while in the execution the vocalist-composer appeared 
to feel the sweet influence of the voice which is represented to have broke, in melt- 
ing cadences, from the dying subject of the song. Mr. Dempster possesses fine 
original capabilities, both as a composer and a vocalist ; a voice, if not of the utmost 
sweetness, yet of varied powers of modulation, and under a complete control ; a taste 
that indicates careful, if not elaborate cultivation ; and a talent that we regard as 
unrivalled for wedding, in happy bonds, melodious sounds to charming poetic inspi- 
ration” . . . A most ‘extr’od’nary’ production is ‘ Betton’s British Oil? It must 
be, judging from the very remarkable cures which it has effected, as set forth in the 
proprietor’s circular. Do us the favor to remark the following : 


‘Jonas Roperts, Tiler, in BLinker’s Court, St. James, Bristol, was cured of a violent swell- 
ing in his right thigh; insomuch that he was obliged to cut open his breeches with a knife, in 
three times dressing with ‘ British Oil.” Witness my hand,’ etc. 


‘Joun Mitcue tt, of Salisbury: ‘Had a violent pain in my hip, so that I went double in both 
of my legs’ with two bottles. Witness my hand,’ etc. 


* An apprentice to Mr. Stone, a Tinker in Taunton: was so deaf that he could n’t hear the 
noise of u drum with three bottles: cured. Witness,’ etc. 


‘Mr. Jarvis, belonging to the ‘Tall Woman,’ at Norwich, had his hand bit by a mad dog 
with two bottles. Witness,’ etc. 


‘Mr. Humpurey CoTrerRi.t, of the ‘Royal Tun,’ Coventry, by a fall from his horse, which 
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strained his ankle; and likewise his daughter cut desperately in the forehead with two bottles: 
cured with ‘Brerron’s British Oil.’ 


*E.izaneTu Stover, of Wellington, in the county of Salop, entirely lost the use of her hand 

in three times’ bathing with this Oil. Witness her sand,’ etc. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing these ‘very remarkable cures ;’ and to those 
who believe them to be veritable, we have no hesitation in commending the ‘ Oil’ in 
question. . . . We have complied with the desire of ‘E. B.;’ but he must study 
condensation and simplicity of style, to insure due acceptance in these pages. Short 
expressions and clearly-defined sentences are much better adjuncts of good writing 
thaf_any display of hard words and involved verbal combinations. . . . A THEO- 
LOGICAL disputant having quoted a passage from one of the Evangelists, his opponent 
retorted: ‘But what @ays Zpistle Pavitt’ He was dumb-founded! . . . ‘THERE 
is perhaps no feeling of our nature so vague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that 
with which we look upon the cold remains of our fellow-mortals. The dignity with 
which Dear invests the meanest of his victims inspires us with an awe that no 
living thing can create. The monarch on his throne sinks beneath the beggar in his 
shroud. The marble features, the powerless hand, the stiffened limb— oh, who 
can contemplate these with feelings that can be defined? These are the mockery of 
all our hopes and fears — our fondest love, our fellest hate. Can it be that we now 
shrink almost with horror from the touch of the hand that but yesterday was fondly 
clasped in our own? Is that tongue, whose accents even now dwell in our ears, for ever 
chained in the silence of death? Those dark and heavy eye-lids, are they for ever to 
seal up in darkness the eyes whose glance no earthly power could restrain? And the 
Semrir which animated that clay— where is it now? Does it witness our grief; 
does it share our sorrow? Or is the mysterious tie that linked it with mortality 
broken for ever? And remembrances of earthly scenes, are they to the enfranchised 
spirit as the morning dream or the fading cloud? Alas! ‘all thatpwe know is, 
‘ nothing can be known,’ until we ourselves shall have passed the dread ordeal. And 
well will it be, if in looking our last upon the dead body of a departed friend, we 
can say with the sainted Wes ey, in the full fruition of that faith which ‘reacheth 
within the veil :’ 
‘Tue languishing head is at rest, ‘No anger, henceforward, nor shame, 
Its thinking and aching are o’er; Shall redden that innocent clay ; 
That quiet, immovable breast Extinct is the animal flame, 
Is heaved by affliction no more: And passion has vanished away : 
The heart is nu longer the seat The lids he so seldom could close, 
Of sorrow, or shaken with pain; By sorrow forbidden to sleep, 
It ceases to flutter and beat — Sealed up in eternal repose, 
It never will flutter again! Have strangely forgotten to weep.’ 

The disciples of Emanve. Swepensore regard all death as a translation to a 
higher state of being. ‘We say,’ writes one of their eloquent ministers, ‘of our de- 
parted friends, ‘They are gone!’ —the angels say, ‘They are come!’ We say, 
‘They are dead!’—the angels say, ‘They are alive!’ We say, ‘ They are fallen 
asleep in Jesus; the angels say, ‘They are awakened to a blissful and joyous resur- 
rection-morning, And that this faith of the ‘New Church’ is sufficient to staunch 
the fountains of parental or fraternal sorrow of its believers, we have ourselves had 
an opportunity of seeing. It is not many months since we attended the funeral of a 
young friend, who, with his family, belonged to the church of SwepENBorc. The 
scene at the house surprised while it gratified us. There was no dead silence, no 
darkened windows and darker faces, glooming in the ‘ sad habiliments of woe ;’ but 
the windows and doors were open; the apartments were light and cheerful ; there 
were no suppressed sobs or violent weeping. Until the minister began to speak, 
hopefully and cheerfully, of the departed brother, who had gone to another and a 
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better world, the friends and acquaintances of the deceased gathered about the coffin 
which stood in the hall, and spoke familiarly and affectionately of the spirit which 
had so lately informed the passive clay that lay before them. No bitter tears were 
shed — no heart seemed wrung with anguish. Certainly it was, to our eye, a perfect 
realization of the strength and sincerity of a faith which could thus ‘overcome the 
darkness of death’ and illumine the gloom of the grave. . . . ‘I sex you are in 
black,’ said a friend of ours, the other day: ‘ Are you in mourning for a friend, 
Tuomas?’ ‘No; I am in mourning for my sins’ ‘I never heard that you had 
lost any, was the instant and keen reply. . . . Mrs. R.S. Nicnots, the gifted 
poetess of Ohio, we are glad to hear, has in complete preparation for the press a vol- 
ume of her poems. We commend her collection to some of our northern publishers, 
for hers are writings that tell upon the heart, and for that reason, if for no other, 
would sell well. We hope by next autumn to see them in a volume which in beauty 
and chasteness of execution shall rival the internal purity it will set forth and perpet- 
uate. . . . ‘G.T’s example of literary trifling is ingenious enough, but somewhat 
too labored to be effective. It reminds us of some lines which we stored away in one 
of the cells of our remembrance when we were a little younger boy than we are at 
‘this present writing” They were upon the death of a young lady named ELLEN 
Ger, who died at Kew, near London, from the sting of a honey-bee in her eye. We 
can recall but two verses: 


*PeeRvess yet hapless maid of Q, ‘For ah! the Fates (I know not Y) 
Accomplished L N G, Sent midst the flowers a B, 
Never again shall U and I Which, ven’mous, stung her in the I, 
Together sip our T. So that she could not C.’ 


Wit not some one of our many legal friends— for we have not a few, albeit 
we very infrequently patronize the calling — inform us what is the law of this case, 
which we derive from a correspondent learned in that science? An honest Dutch- 
man once lived in one of the ‘ Rural Districts’ who scarcely knew enough to catch 
cold, yet could drive home his brother’s cows, saw his wood, and do sundry small 
‘chores’ about the house. He had as definite an idea of political principles as a 
horse has of silk stockings, but at every contested election he was sure to vote. 
Not because he took any interest in the act, but because the active electioneerers 
would go for him ; and, as it after many years turned out, because he supposed he 
was obliged to vote. He had no ‘sides’ in politics, but voted with those who 
brought him up to the polls. This soon became so well known to the b’hoys 
thereabout, that when ‘Browmy’ made his appearance, there ensued a grand 
pulling and hauling to see which should lead him to the polls, and of course which 
party should have his vote. In these affrays, poor ‘Brommy’ would sometimes 
be rather roughly handled ; not unfrequently in the final consummation of this high- 
est act of a freeman, he appeared somewhat denuded in his outer man; -in plain 
English, the poor fellow’s neck was sometimes almost broke, and his clothes fairly 
torn off his back. Still ‘Brom~y’ bore his afflictions with christian fortitude, and 
year after year thus gave his vote, amidst much tribulation. This however was not 
‘Brommy’s’ only affliction. He was obliged to ‘train’ too. At company-training and 
general-training, Brommy was duly ‘ warned, and appeared armed and equipped as 
the law directs. But it was all ‘hay-foot, straw-foot’ with him. He knew as little 
of tactics as he did of politics, and with the same imperturbable gravity bore the 
laugh of the boys and the jeers of ‘the unwashed’ as a soldier, which he displayed 
as an elector. But all this time poor ‘ Brommy’ dreaded the election and trainings 
as he did losing the cows, or sawing a load of swamp-oak. By-and-by the time 
arrived toward which Brommy had looked for many a weary year. He attained 
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the age of forty-five, beyond which no man is obliged to train; and it was with him 
a jubilee; inward, to be sure, but nevertheless quite real. . The next election was a 
severely contested one, and they came after him as usual to go and vote. But no! 
He resisted all importunity and disregarded every threat. Both sides came for him, 
but all in vain. He had the same answer for both: ‘Clear from training — clear 
from voting!’ Poor Brommy! He lived to threescore-and-ten, but he never voted 
again. . . . Mr. Curssert Souruey, speaking of Rosert Souruey, toward the 
end of his life, says: ‘For a considerable time after he had ceased to compose, he 
took pleasure in reading; and the habit continued long after the power of compre- 
hension was gone. His dearly-prized books were a pleasure to him almost to the 
end ; and he would walk slowly round his library, looking at them, and taking them 
down mechanically” This imparts additional interest to his touching lines ‘Zo my 
Library, written a short time before his last illness : 


. nea the dead are passed ; * My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
Around me I behold I live in long-past years ; 
— er these casual eyes are cast, Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
The mighty minds of old: | Partake their hopes and fears. 
My never-failing friends are they, And from their lessons seek and find 
With whom I converse, day by day. | Instruction with an humble mind. 
| 


‘With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thougthful gratitude. 


* My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That shall not perish in the dust.’ 


Many readers will remember Mrs. Kirkianp’s anecdote, in her ‘ New Home, of 
the Michigan stage-driver, who ‘drew rein’ in a violent autumn-storm at the gate of 
one of the far-scattered cabins of a western forest, into which he ran, leaving his 
passengers, a burly Englishman and two querulous, ‘ stuck-up’ daughters, to follow 
him, as best they might. The doughty Joun Bui1 came in after him, leading his 
daughters, with rueful faces and sadly-bedraggled skirts, all three looking grouty and 
glum enough. ‘I say,’ said the Englishman to the driver, who had ensconced him- 
self in a warm and cozy seat by the fire, ‘I say, that luggage ought to be brought 
in, ye kno’? ‘ Wal, J should think so, tew. If ’t was mine, J should bring it in, any 
how. *T may get sp’ilet.’ ‘Well, fellow, why don’t you bring it in?’ ‘ Why don’t 
I bring it in?’ said the other slowly, and with an unmistakable sneer; ‘why, I aint 
your servant, be 1? Guess not: that’s a berry that don’t grow on the bushes about 
these diggin’s. I drive you, Square, and I don’t do nothin’ else!’ This incident came 
to mind a few moments ago, on hearing a friend relate the following anecdote. He 
said, that soon after the revolutionary war, a brave Yankee officer, a former cap- 
tain in the service, happened to be at St. Petersburg, in Russia, and while there 
was invited to dine at the table of a distinguished merchant. There was a large 
number of guests at the table, and among the rest an English lady, who was anx- 
ious to appear as one of the ‘knowing ones’ On understanding that an American 
was sitting near her, she expressed to one of her friends a determination to quiz him. 
She fastened upon him like a tigress, making numerous inquiries touching our hab- 
its, customs, dress, manners, mddes of life, education, amusements, etc. To all these 
queries the officer gave courteous answers, which seemed to satisfy all the company 
with the exception of the lady herself. She was determined not to be satisfied, and 
went on: ‘ Have the rich people in your country any carriages ? — for I suppose there 
are some who call themselves rich.’ ‘My residence, replied the captain, ‘is in a 
small town upon an island, where there are but few carriages kept ; but in the larger 
towns and cities on the main land there are quite a number maintained, suited to our 
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republican manners’ ‘Indeed?!’ replied his fair questioner, in a tone that was both — 
interrogative and exclamatory ; ‘I can’t fancy where you find coachmen : I should n’t 
think the Americans knew how to drive a coach.” ‘ We find no difficulty on that ac- 
count, Madam, calmly rejoined the captain; ‘we can have plenty of drivers by send- 
ing to England for them.’ ‘To England!’ exclaimed the lady, speaking very quickly ; 
‘I think the Americans ought to drive the English, instead of the English driving the 
Americans’ ‘ We did, Madam, in the late war, rejoined the officer ; ‘but since the 
peace, we have permitted the English to drive us!’ There was no more ‘ quizzing’ 
of our American during the dinner. He waited in vain, like Sam Wetter in ‘ Bar- 
DELL vs. Pickwick,’ for the next question. . . . ‘ Zhe Scalpel, a Journal of Health, 
adapted to popular and professional reading, and the exposure of quackery, continues 
its onward way. It has reached the fourth number of its third volume; yet it is the 
Damascus-blade wielded by its editor, Epwarp H. Drxon, M. D., as bright and 
keen as ever. He ‘wakes up the profession’ all round. . . . ‘Nature is ever 
new ;’ love is natural; ergo, love is always new ; ‘ leastways, so we thought, 
early walking home ‘by the light of the moon’ the other evening, from a most 
agreeable metropolitan ‘party,’ for we ‘heard the loud bassoon’ and other musical 
instruments, at the door of a merchant-prince, who had that night given away his 
daughter in marriage. Some of the wedding-guests were departing, and two plea- 
sant-spoken young men, walking in the moon-light before us, were discussing the 
wedding, the beauty of the bride, etc. and one of them, with a very fine voice, 
would ever and anon ‘ break forth into singing ;’ snatches from popular operas, a 
bit of a song of Jenny Livn’s, etc. Presently he struck up ‘ Black-Eyed Susay, 
as if in some way suggested by the scene they had just left. We don’t know 
that we ever felt so forcibly before the charm of these verses, from that most 
beautiful and artistic of all nautical songs: 
‘So the sweet lark high pois’d in air 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
(If chance his mate’s shrill note he hear,) 
And drops at once into her nest: 


The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy WiLL14m’s lips those kisses sweet. 


‘If to far India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so bright; 

Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charms of lovely Sur.’ 

No wonder, when each sail its ‘swelling bosom spread,’ and his boat ‘ unwilling 
rowed to land,’ bearing the ‘lovely Sus, that Writtam ‘hung his head’ from grief. 
Who could blame him? . . . Iris well and forcibly put, in a late number of the 
‘Edinburgh Review, in an article upon the true policy of a popular government, that 
‘cheapness may be bought too dear ;’ that undue retrenchment may be as unwise 
as lavish expenditure ; and we could not but think, while reading the article in ques- 
tion, of the case of the ‘Saint Lawrence’ government vessel, and its officers, to which 
allusion was made in our last number. ‘ In public affairs, as in private, says the re- 
viewer, ‘there is a true and a false, a genuine and a counterfeit, a short-sighted and 
a comprehensive economy. There is a spirit of shallow, niggard, and ungenerous 
parsimony, which looks only at the cost of the public service, and not at the mode in 
which that service is performed; which would risk or sacrifice great objects in order 
to save a small expense; which is narrowly mercantile, instead of being broadly 
patriotic ; which would cripple departments that, to be respected and honored, should 
be managed with a liberal hand’ Now all this may be ‘out of our line’ but it 
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strikes us that the argument is a very correct one, nevertheless, . . . ‘Wuat 
think you,’ writes a western correspondent, ‘of my being waked up one morning 
by a note from a young lady-friend, containing her ‘compliments, and a request 
that I would loan her ‘Scort’s novels, as she ‘felt like reading something, and 
had ‘heard that they were very good?’ My gallantry is unquestionable ; so I 
replied by sending her round the Boston edition of twenty-seven volumes on a 
wheel-barrow at once! This was exactly at eight in the morning. They were re- 
turned ‘in good order and well conditioned’ at five in the afternoon of the same 
day. I have rubbed up my arithmetic, and find that, making allowance for the 
‘out’ and ‘home’ trips, the rate of perusal was one volume every nineteen minutes 5 
a ‘pace’ hardly equalled as yet in the annals of literature. It entirely ‘shades’ the 
composition of the self-same works. I look now with envy and wonder at that 
young woman. How she would astonish the head-librarian of the Bodleian, if she 
should take up a fancy to patronize that book-stall! What food there is here for 
G. P. R. James’s hopes to feed on!’ . . . Ovr friend and correspondent Saxe, 
of Vermont, thus hits off the ‘ Glorious Fourth; whose advent is now close upon us : 


‘ Let the bold skeptic who denies our worth, 
Just hear it proved on any ‘ Glorious Fourth ;’ 
When patriot-tongues the thrilling tale rehearse 
In grand orations, or resounding verse ; 

When poor Joun Butt beholds his navies sink 
Before the blast, in swelling floods of ink, 

And vents his wrath, till all around is blue, 

To see his armies yearly flogged anew ; 

While honest Dutchmen, round the speaker’s stand, 
Forget, for once, their dearer father-land ; 

And thrifty Caledonians bless the fate 
That gives them freedom at so cheap a rate, 
And « clear right to celebrate the day, 

And not a baubee for the boon to pay : 

vnd Gallia’s children prudently relieve 
Their bursting bosoms with as loud a‘ vive’ 
For ‘i’ Amérique’ as when their voices swell 

W ith equal glory for ‘la bagatelle ;’ 

And ardent sons of Erin’s blessed isle 
Grow patriotic in the Celtic style, 

Aud, all for friendship, bruise each other’s eyes, 
As when St. Parrick claims the sacrifice ; 
While thronging Yankees, all-intent to hear, 
As if the speaker were an auctioneer, 

Swell with the theme, till every mother’s son 
Feels all his country’s magnitude his own!’ 


Jung, (to touch upon ‘ the weather’ topic,) has been a cold month. Nevertheless 
the people have patronized amusements warmly. On or about the ‘Glorious Fourth’ 
most of our city theatres will close; and then how welcome will be Marerzex’s 
opera troupe at Castle-Garden! 7'he event of the month has been the Hamstin fes- 
tival—a testimonial to industry, integrity and indomitable perseverance, at once 
worthy of the recipient and the donors. Among the ‘stars’ expected from the east- 
ern world, we may name Mrs. Warner, Mr. Hupson and Anna TutLion, CATHERINE 
Hayes, the renowned singer, and ‘ last, not least, Atrrep Bunn, of Drury-Lane, who it 
is said will visit this country and give his entertainment illustrative of SHaksPEaRE’s 
life and times, with anecdotes dramatic, running thence down to the present hour, 
Thus much of ‘foreign affairs’ Among the notabilities of the city may now per- 
manently be classed that excellently-managed and delightful place of amusement, 
Broveuam’s Lyceum. Conducted as it is by a man of taste, spirit and liberality, it 
has jumped at once into public favor, where it is certain to remain, if the same sys- 
tem be continued. The Lyceum now commands the most elegant and fashionable 
audiences in the city; the reason of which is obvious; nothing inimical to delicacy, 
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or at all subversive of good taste, is ever to be seen or heard on those boards, and 
Corsyn’s arrangements before the curtain are perfect. The company is carefully se- 
lected, and comprises artists of acknowledged talent: the manager's brain is un- 
ceasingly taxed for those light, pleasing, and sometimes brilliant productions, which 
the passing time suggests. We need only point to ‘The World’s Fair, which has 
been ‘staple’ for the entire season ; ‘Faustus, a most amusing burlesque upon the 
spectacle ; ‘A Row at the Lyceum,’ a capital piece of original fun; ‘ Davip Coprrr- 
FIELD, the very best rendering of Dickens's novel; ‘ Dompey and Son, a household 
matter now; all of his own writing, with others which have have escaped our mem- 
ory. Notwithstanding his own exertions in authorship, Mr. Broveuam has received 
and remunerated with liberality the plays of others; for instance, ‘The Fortune of 
War, by Lester ; ‘The Home-Book of Beauty, etc.; and as we go to press, still 
another local peculiarity is announced, from the manager's prolific pen, founded, as 
the bills say, ‘on recent sumptuary innovations’ — meaning, of course, the new pan- 
taloonery among the feminines — which is to be produced immediately. That ex- 
cellent actress, Miss Jutta Bennett, has been playing at the Lyceum with the great- 
est éclat, having made an extraordinary sensation in a new and successful drama, 
called ‘The Ladies’ Battle’ If the play had been produced early in the season, it 
would have hada run of months. . . . Is not the experience so exquisitely and 
so touchingly recorded in the lines below common to many a bereaved heart? We 
remember to have heard a twin-spirit, long since ‘gone hence to be here no more, 
repeat them with a fervor which rolled the ‘cadent tears’ adown his faded cheeks, 
The stanzas, we believe, are from the pen of Wotre, author of the ‘ Burial of Sir 
Joun Moore.” They were written soon after the death of a belove? wife: 
‘Ir I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 
But | forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be: 
It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er 


That I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more! 


‘If thou could’st stay, e’en as thou art, 

All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been: 

While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I lave, 
Thou seemest still mine own; 

But as I lay thee in the grave, 
I feel [am alone! 


‘ And still upon that face I look, 
And think, *’ T will smile again ;’ 
And still the thought I cannot brook 
That | must look in vain: 
But when I speak, thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 
And then | feel, as well I may, 
Dear Mary ! thou art dead! 


‘I do not think, where’er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

In thinking, too, of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore!’ 

We cannot refrain quoting, in this connection, the following passage from a note 
just received from an esteemed friend and correspondent, who lost a little boy, an 
only child, nearly a twelve-month since : ‘ Your inquiry,‘ Why I have sent you nothing 
lately ? went like a dagger to my heart. I don’t know how like bereavements affect 
other people, nor how soon they learn to forget; but the death of my little boy still 
clings to me like a perpetual horrid night-mare, and will not let me do any thing but 
attend to the ordinary routine of business. ‘Every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and I am thankful that there is none other that knows mine. It is a great 
effort for me to write even this brief note on the subject, which perhaps you will 
appreciate, when I tell you that this is the first time that I have put pen to paper (for 
any other purpose than an ordinary business-letter) since the advent of my great 
sorrow. They say that Tne is a great healer of wounds, and consoler of grief 
Gop grant it may be so; but as yet my wound seems fresh and sore, and my an- 
guish as great~as at first. All the day long it*is as a mill-stone about my neck 
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and in the still watches of the night it forgets me not. ‘Spare me, O Gop! for the 
waters are come in even into my soul!’ Think of this, reader, and with devout and 
fervent gratitude, while your ‘friends are yet with you, and your children are about 
you’ . . . ‘You have never seen, writes a Kentucky friend, the ‘ Note book of 
an ‘ Undistinguished Private; kept during the march from Vera Cruz to the 
‘Halls?’ Of course you haven't! It’s a private affair, entirely ; and now, since 
the three-decker of Kenpatt’s is launched, the taut little yacht will probably 
never be released from her stocks. Here’s half a page, though: 


‘Huzza, Nesp! we have met the enemy and they are ours!’ 

¢ Huzza!’ shouted in return the ‘ Undistinguished Private,’ and ‘bang!’ went his musket, as a 
salute in honor of the glorious news. 

‘Corporal of the Guard, Number Seven!’ roared through the murky night-air of the Mex- 
ican platte, and in a few moments, like an echo to the call, came the corporal of the guard. 

‘The volunteer system occasionally made corporals of men who were admirably adapted to 
break the charge of the lancers, or storm aredoubt, but whose ‘bringing-up’ happened to be in 
parts of the country where the school-master was not ‘ abroad.’ 

‘Who fired that musket off?’ asked the corporal, in discharge of his duty. 

‘ The ‘ Undistinguished Private ’ bowed acknowledgment, and saluted his commanding officer 

*What was it fur?’ 

‘ Patriotic ebullition of nationality !’ 

‘What?’ asked a sergeant. 

‘Oh, cuss the fellow! he’s a furriner, and can’t speak ’Merican,’ interrupted the corporal ; 
‘but I say, you Sir, you mus’n’t do so any more, or (very loud and with strong gesticulation,) 
guard-house! Eh? You understand?’ 

*‘Yaw!’’ replied the Undistinghished Private, and the corporal posse returned to their tent. 

‘The U. P. whistled a long, very long note, rammed down another cartridge, and after trying 
to write a sonnet on a fly-leaf of a pocket-edition of the Iliad, resumed his sentinel duty, while 
his heart was away off, keeping watch over his ‘ young barbarians all at play. 


We have glanced over, in the pages of an esteemed Southern contemporary, the 
first portion of a ‘native drama, by the voluminous Georgia ‘ novelist,’ or ‘ nouvel- 
lette’-ist, Mr. Wit1am G. Srums, entitled ‘Norman Maurice, or the Man of the 
People’ The subjoined is a random sample of the colloquial part of the play : 


+ 
° [Enter Servant. 
‘SERVANT. Major Savaeg, Sir. 


* MAURICE. Show him in. 
[Enter Savage. 
*SavaGce. Your name is Maurice? 

*‘ MAURICE. °T is, Sir. Yours ? 

*‘Savace. Mine is Joe Savage — Major of militia, 
You got a letter, Sir, a week ago, 
From Colonel BLasiInGHAME. 

* MAURICE. And answered it. 

*Savace. That answer did not please him. 

*‘Mavcrice. I’m sorry for it, Sir; but you’ll believe me, 
When I assure you, that in penning it 
I never once conceived it necessary 
To ask what were his tastes ! 

*Savack, Eh, Sir; you did not?’ ete. 


There is really something in this that reminds us of the carricature of Worps- 
wortu’s ‘ Peter Bell, in the Rejected Addresses? 


—— ‘He was in the autumn of his life, 
And wore a drab great-coat, on whose 
Pearl-buttons gleamed the beauty of the morning: 
As we walked, I could not choose but ask 
His age: assured that he was seventy-five 
At least; and, though he didn ’t own it, 
I’m convinced he was!’ 


A good play, however, is a difficult thing to write, especially an acting play ; and 
the most palpable failures in this kind have often been made. It requires not only 
genius, but a knowledge of stage-effect, to succeed as a dramatist. . . . A mo- 
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pest and well-written preface to a handsome little volume before us, introduces us to 
the ‘ Ballads and Songs of William Pembroke Mulchinock, a young Irish exile, of 
marked talent, whose name has been mentioned with praise, and whose poems pub- 
lished with good effect, in this Magazine. We commend this volume, upon which 
we cannot at present enlarge, to the generous favor of the public, and especially 
to the thousands of his own countrymen who are in flourishing circumstances among 
us. . . . Great men, great philosophers, are sometimes beaten on their own 
ground, by the simplest minds and the least-instructed intellects. We've laughed a 
hundred times at an illustration of this, which occurs to us at this moment. We have 
heard, or have read somewhere — but where we have not the slightest notion — that 
upon one occasion Newron, the immortal philosopher, was riding over some Eng- 
lish plain or ‘down, when a boy who was keeping sheep called out to, him: ‘ You’d 
better make haste on, Sir, or you'll get a wet jacket. The sky was clear; there 
was not a cloud, nor a speck of cloud, to be seen; and the philosopher, considering 
the remark a hoax, or at least an impertinence, rode quietly on ; but he had not ad- 
vanced six miles before a rain-storm suddenly arose, which wet him to the skin! Sa- 
turated as he was, he nevertheless rode back, to ascertain how an ignorant lad had 
attained a precision in, and a knowledge of, elemental calculation, of which the wisest 
philosopher might well be proud. ‘My lad) said Newron, when he arrived where 
‘fed his flock, the rural swain, ‘Tll give you a shilling if you’ ll tell me how you 
foretold the weather so truly.” ‘ Will ye, Sir?’ said the boy, scratching his head, and 
holding out his hand for the shilling. Having received it, he pointed to his sheep, 
and thus expounded his ‘theory :’ ‘ When you see that black ram turn his tail to- 
ward the wind, it’s a sure sign of rain within an hour!’ Now, 
*NewrTon’s apple, FRanKLIn’s kite 
Gave laws to lightning and to light:’ 

but either philosopher would as soon have consulted a hydraulic ‘ram’ as the best 
merino, for the keen practical knowledge got by ‘ Observation’ out of ‘ Experience, 
which was exhibited by the ‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ;’ for, if we remember 
rightly, it was on Salisbury plain where the incident which we have narrated oc- 
curred. . . . Ovr friends Messrs. Stanrorp anp Sworps have published ‘ The An- 
gel’s Song, by Cuantes B. Tayzer, M. A.,an English clergyman of distinguished tal- 
ent ; a charming religious work, which bids fair to winits way to a permanent popu- 
larity. . . . Ane these lines original?—or did the correspondent who sends 
them to us as from his ‘ port-folio’ intend to imply a common-place book, into which 
they had been copied? We ask, because, without being at all sure, we think we 
have encountered the stanzas before; although when or where, we cannot now re- 
member : 


‘THERE is a state, unknown, unseen, ‘I ask not with my mortal eye 
Where parted souls must be; To view the vision bright, 
And but a step doth lie between I dare not see TuEx lest I die; 
That world of souls and me. Yet, Lorn! restore my sight! 
‘ The friend I loved has thither fled, ‘Give me to see Turk, and to feel 
With whom I journeyed here; The mental vision clear ; 

I see no sight, I hear no tread, The things unseen, reveal — reveal ' 
But may not she be here ? And let me know them near. 
‘The Saviour, whom I long have sought, *Tilume this shadowy soul of mine, 

And would, but cannot see, That still in darkness lies ; 
Can He be here? — oh, wondrous thought, Ob, let the light in darkness shine, 
And will He dwell with me? And bid the day-star rise !’ 


Cooke, the great tragedian, (whose person and manners will still be remembered 
by many in New-York,) endeavored on one occasion, at the table of a friend, to make 
his host guess at the representation of certain passions, from the assumed expression 
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of his features, His ‘ power of face, however, was too much lessened by the wine he 
had drank, to be successful. The misconception of ‘ Fear’ for ‘ Anger, and of ‘Sym- 
pathy ’ for ‘ Jealousy,’ on the part of his host, roused Cooxe’s ire. ‘ Look again, Sir!’ 

he exclaimed, making up a face that was at the same time malignant and leering. 
‘What is that, Sir?’ It was pronounced to be ‘ Revenge. ‘ Re-venge!’ ejaculated 
the great actor —‘ Ar-rE-venGE!! you dolt!— that’s Love! Look again: don’t you 
see that it is Love?’ The attempt to heighten the doubtful passion by additional 

distortion was ‘the last hair that broke the camel's back’ The host incontinently fled 
the table, leaving his guest alone in his maudlin glory. . . . ‘ Harpers’ New. York 

and Erie Rail-Road Guide’ should be in the hands of every traveller on that mag- 

nificent thoroughfare, which has conferred such immortal honor upon its originators, 

and those enterprising ‘brave men’ who have successively prosecuted it to com- 
pletion. The work contains a description in detail of the scenery, rivers, towns, vil- 

lages, and most, important works on the road, accompanied by one hundred and 

thirty-six engravings, by Messrs. Lossine anp Barrirt, from original sketches by Mr. 
Wriumam Macrzop. Of these sketches we are compelled to say, that while some 
of them, and especially of the larger ones, are faithful, their general characteristics 
are feebleness. Surely no one could recognize the beautiful and populous villages of 
Binghamton and Owego from the meagre transcripts in this book. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as the artist remarks of the little village of Waverley, these towns have changed 
their appearance so much since the sketches were made, that they would be unrecog- 
nizable by the traveller. We looked to see some engravings of the scenery and 
towns near and at the western terminus of the road, but were disappointed. Doubt- 
less these will form the attraction of a second and more complete edition. They should 
do so. . . . Isw’r this a felicitous little “Anacreontic; which has just been trans- 
lated for us out of the Swedish of Teener, by an old contributor to these pages? 
Read it, young and fervent ‘lov’yers, and let us know what you think of it. Is n’t it 
a ‘sweet-pretty-piece?’ The lines are entitled ‘ Near T’hee, in the original : 


‘IT sranp beside my window, near, ‘I could be happy with thee; nay, 


To gaze on thine, im happy, now; 
Where sleepest thou, to me so dear ; Watching, beneath the pure moon’s ray, 
Twice ten fond steps, and thou wert here, A shadow on my curtain play — 
Thy heart to mine! The shadow thou ! 
‘Would I could greet thee hand to hand, +‘ Awake thee! see the moon ascend 
And look on thee ; The welkin blue ; 


At thy soul’s altar praying stand — 
Kiss thy soft cheeks, by lilies fanned, 
That bloom for me. 


Two lovers with her upward wend, 
Two angels there in union blend — 
Were we the two ! 


‘Long could I watch, till thou didst fill 
My heart with song ; In fond caress ; 

Sighing, whene’er thy voice was still, Murmuring the love of long-ago, 

For notes more sweet than wild lark’s trill Seeking from all the world below 
Young morn along. Forgetfulness ! 


‘Then could our souls together flow, 





H. W. ELusworrTna. 


Ovr readers, at least all who have felt an interest in the late vexed question of 
copy-right in England, will recollect that some time since a very stupid Judge of the 
Court of Exchequer, in the case of Boosey vs. Purpay, decided that ‘a foreign 
author residing abroad was not an ‘author’ within the meaning of the statutes of 
Anne and Georcer IIL, and could not have a copy-right in his works; which acts 
were intended for the ‘encouragement of British talent, by giving to British authors 
a monopoly in their literary works, dating from the period of their first publication 
here!’ Shortly after, a similar decision was pronounced respecting Bexiin1’s ‘ Son- 
nambula’ Both cases were taken up on error, and we have now to announce the 


gratifying intelligence, that in the Exchequer Chamber, sitting in Error: Present, 
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Lord Campsett and Justices Parrison, Maute, CoLermper, Creswitt and Tarourp, i} 
and before a crowded court, judgment of reversal was given, which puts the rule on 
its former footing, namely : That a foreigner, first publishing his work in England, 
-is entitled to his copy-right therein, and can assign a work in like manner to the as- 
signee, who shall be entitled to copy-right. We cannot forbear quoting from the 
opinion of Lord Chief Justice Campsett, who has rescued the English bench from 
the disgrace of attempting to pervert law, by way of petty retaliation upon America 
for not passing an international copy-right act. That we ought to pass such an act, 
this Magazine was the very first to contend, and has continued to contend, with 
such ability as it could command, from the time that the late Wiis Gaytorp 
Car first opened the subject by a correspondence with Mr. Cray, at Washington, 
down to the publication in the Kyickersocker of Mr. Wasutneton Irvine’s letters 
to the Eprror, on this theme, including our own efforts, such as they have been, in 
the matter. Now that the English bench, with all its original dignity, has delivered 
impartial justice, surely we ought, at the eleventh hour, to retrieve our national good 
name, and yield honor and profit to those laborers in the field of Mind to whom 
profit, as well as honor, is due. But to our quotation : 
























































‘Tue question really is, whether a foreigner, by sending to a publisher his work here, acquires 
a copy-right. Upon this depends his right to transfer his right to another. It is admitted that a ta 
foreigner, if he composes a literary work here, may acquire acopy-right, and Mr. Peacock would 
not deny that if a foreigner, being here for a temporary purpose, while here, wrote a poem, he 3 
might publish it, and acquire a copy-right in it here. If he had composed it in his own coun- 
try, and brought it over in his memory, and produced it here for the first time, or if he had i ‘ 
written out a book in manuscript, would it have made any difference as to his rights? Can his 
personal appearance within our realm be essential to his right as an author, if he does that by 
an agent which it is not disputed he might do in his own proper person? The right is, to 
acquire a monopoly in England for the sale of his work ; the right is personal property, which 
he carries with him wherever he is; and all that is to be done to negotiate it he may do by 
another. Where, then, can be the necessity of crossing from Calais to Dover before giving 
instructions for the publication of his work, and entering it at Stationer’s’ Hall? The law of 
England will protect his property, and recognize his rights, and give him redress for wrongs 
inflicted on him here, 

















































Premising, for the information of our British contemporaries, that the noisy and 
pretentious advocacy here of an international copy-right by certain of our smallest aa 
‘authorlings’ has had the worst effect upon the question, we would in this connection | 
pay a well-deserved tribute to the labors of that eminent publisher, Ricuarp Bent- ; 
LEY, Esq., whose amenity to American authors is proverbial, and who has year after 
year, and almost single-handed, battled against the pirates; year after year he has 
waged an unflinching warfare against them; and when even Murray, and other dis- 
tinguished London publishers, gave up in despair, Bentiey ‘held on, like a brave 
‘Buii’-dog as he iss We are permitted to make the following extract from a letter 
of this gentleman to our old and esteemed friend and correspondent, Ricnarp 
B. Krnatt1, Esq,, of this city, which was received by the last English steamer : 
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‘CONGRATULATE me in regard to the recent decision as to the right of a foreigner to a copy- 
right in his works in Great-Britain, which was delivered on Tuesday last in Westminster Hall by 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Campse tt, and five other Judges. On all accounts I am glad of this; 
and for the sake of America, I do hope Congress will at once pass the international copy-right bill. 
It would be gracious, coming after this decision ; it would make our literary men well-disposed 
toward America ; and you will agree with me,'that the greater number of interchanges of good 
offices the better.’ 


























We believe that at the next session of Congress an international copy-right act 
will assuredly be passed. Such an act is demanded at our hands as a matter of jus- 
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tice and right, and therefore of national good faith and honor. Let us add, in con- 
clusion, that in our judgment Mr. Bentiey deserves the warmest thanks of every real 
author in this country, and we hope soon to see some appropriate public expression of 
them. . * * Tuere is a touching picture of ‘4 Mother Watching over her Dead 
Babe’ in the ensuing lines. They are from the pen of a favorite correspondent of 
this Magazine : 


°T 1s sad to fix the moistened eye 
On the loved form that Dearu hath prest, 
Though other hearts are bleeding nigh, 
For one so beautiful and blest ; 
But sadder far, when all are gone, 
Save thou, and the dear sleeper there, 
To gaze upon the dead, alone, 
Till Memory sting thee to despair!’ 


He was an accurate observer and a sound reasoner, who said: ‘ Mankind are al- 
ways happier for having been happy; so that, if you make them happy now, you 
make them happy twenty years hence, by the memory of it. A childhood passed 
with a mixture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise parents, diffuses over the 
whole of life a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme old age, is the very last re- 
membrance which time can erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however incon- 
siderable, is confined to the present moment. A man is the happier for life for having 
made once an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent pleasure, which contributes to render old 
men so inattentive to the scenes before them, and carries them back to a world that 
is past, and to scenes never to be renewed again’ . . . ‘The Jenny Lind Glee- 
Book’ has been published by Messrs. Bensamin B. Mussey anp Company, Boston. 
It contains all the various popular songs of the fair Swede, arranged: for all musical 
divisions of the human voice. In appearance the work resembles one of the old- 
fashioned blue-covered Presbyterian singing-books. Not very good taste, as it strikes 
us. . . . ‘Wake snakes!’ is a western phrase; but, reader, did you ever see a 
snake wake? It is a dark and unlovely sight. We once heard a friend, a lady who 
lived in the country, describe her first sensation at seeing a serpent. Her brother, 4 
cruel wag, who ‘ would have his joke, had killed, as he supposed, a rattle-snake, by 
running over it with two wheels of a light wagon, one of those old-fashioned vehicles 
with a box, a kind of ‘ catch-all” behind. The snake, after being run over, lay dor- 
mant in the road: he picked him up and laid him in the box aforesaid. When he 
arrived home, he sent his sister out to bring in some purchase or other from the 
wagon-box. She opened the lid, and up rose the flattened head of the rattle-snake, 
his glassy eyes ‘ darting pale lustre, and his forked tongue playing like a blue flame 
about his jaws, while his tail, slightly elevated above the coil, was rattling with a 
sound like the patter of a rain-shower upon a sky-light. Heavens! what a horrible 
sight! She dropped the lid—ran to the house — fainted at the door, and for a 
period of three weeks was confined to her bed with a dangerous nervous ‘fever. She 
came within one of ‘ dying of a joke, a cruel joke, which was little short of a positive 
crime. . . . ‘Rex’ tells a good story of a country genius who had gained con- 
siderable celebrity in his neighborhood in the concoction of a medicament, which he 
entitled ‘The Ne plus ultra North-American Itch-Ointment.’ Its ‘ popularity’ induced 
him to enlarge his ‘ sphere of usefulness ;’ and accordingly he called upon all his old 
customers for their ‘certificates’ His neighbor, Judge R———, an excellent, kind- 
hearted man, promptly certified that he had used the said medicament in his family 
for the last nine years, and that it gave him great pleasure to bear witness to its ef- 
ficacy, in the most difficult cases! He did n’t see the bearing of his certificate, until 
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it was printed in half the newspapers of the Union, with his name and residence pre- 
fixed! He was ‘mad’—very mad, ‘they say” . . . Amone the inedited works 
of the late Rev. Watrer Corton, now in preparation by Rev. Henry T. CurEever, 
and to be published by Messrs. Barnes anp Company, is an elaborate manuscript 
poem, from which we take the following ‘ Funeral Song at the Grave of Eve. It 
will commend itself to every reader: 























‘Sweet solace of my life! my gentle Eve! 
The idol of this heart thy beauty blest! 
More than for Eden’s early loss I grieve, 
To close the earth above thy narrow rest. 
What now to me fair sky, or sparkling wave, 
Or day or night — since thou art in the grave ? 




















* Forgive the frown that darkened on my brow, 
And fell on thy sweet face, like an eclipse, 
When the fair, fatal fruit was plucked its bough, 
And turned to ashes on our pallid lips: 
Thy thirst for knowledge triumphed o’er thy fears, 
And prompted crime, since cancelled by thy tears. 




















‘When I remind me of the noontide hour 
I first beheld thee, near Euphrates’ stream, 
And led thee, sweetly blushing, to my bower, 
The ills that we have felt appear a dream ; 
So warm and blest the memory of the time 
When thou wert faultless — I without a crime. 



















* How freshly on our slumbers broke the morn! 
How sweet the music of the mountain stream ! 

How all things seemed of bliss and beauty born, 
And bounding into life with day’s young beam! 

Alas, the sin that could such joys forego, 

And fill an infant world with guilt and woe! 

















* But mine the fault, for I stood sflent by, 
Nor sought dissuasion by a look or sign ; 
But dazzled by the Tempter’s gorgeous lie, 
That we should be than gods scare less divine, 
Assented, fell, and found, too late to save, 
This virtue guilt —its only gift the grave. 




















* But Eden lost, this heart still found in thee 
A depth of love it else had never known: 
As clings the vine to its sustaining tree, 
When ’gainst its form the tempest’s strength is thrown, 
So thou, as each new care or sorrow pressed, 
The closer clung to this unshrinking breast. 























* The birds still sing to wake thee from thy rest, 
The young gazelle still waits to greet thy glance ; 
The flowers still bloom thy early cares caressed, 
Thy shallop’s sails still in the sun-beams dance. 
O that on these unheeding things were spread 
The deep and tender thought, that thou art dead! 




















* But now, to whom can my deep sorrows turn? 
Where find in others’ tears for mine relief? 
I only live to dress thy gentle urn, 
And shrine thy virtues in a widow’d grief, 
Till near thy side I seek my native dust, 
And wait that signal-trump that calls the just.’ 




















Dickens has one of his inimitable papers in a recent number of his ‘ Household 
Words, giving a minute description of ‘7'he Metropolitan Protectives; or London 


police. Observe with what perfect word-painting a drunken man, who has been 
robbed of his watch by a woman, is depicted : 

















‘¢Wuere do you live, Mr. Bar?’ 

** Lamber.’ 

‘¢ And what are you? — what business are you, Mr. Bar?’ 

‘¢ Fesher,’ says Mr. Bat, collecting his dignity. 

‘¢ Profession, is it? Very good, Sir. What’s your profession ?’ 
*¢Solirrer, returns Mr. Bar. 
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** Solicitor, of Lambeth. Have you lost any thing beside your watch, Sir?’ 

*¢] am nor aware — lost — any — arrickle — ae says Mr. Bar. 

‘The Inspector has been looking at the watch. 

** What do you value this watch at, Sir?’ 

*¢Ten pound,’ says Mr. Bat, with unexpected promptitude. 

** Hardly worth so much as that, I should think.’ 

*¢ Five pound five,’ says Mr. Bar. ‘I doro how much, [’m not par-tick-ler (this word costs 
Mr. Bat a tremendous effort) abow the war. It’s not my war. It’s a frez of my.’ 

‘If it belongs to a friend of yours, you would n’t like to lose it, I suppose ?’ 

**T doro,’ says Mr. Bat, ‘I’m nor any ways par-tick-ler abow the war. It’s a frez of my;’ 
which he afterward repeats, at intervals, scores of times — always as an entirely novel idea. 

‘Inspector writes. Brings charge-sheet to window. Reads same to Mr. Bar. 

** You charge this woman, Sir, (her name, age, and address have been previously taken,) with 
robbing you of your watch. I won’t trouble you to sign the sheet, as you are not in good writing 
order. You’ll have to be here this morning — it’s now two — at a quarter before ten.’ 

‘* Never get up till har par,’ says Mr. Bat, with decision. 

** You'll have to be here this morning,’ repeats the Inspector decidedly, ‘ at a quarter before 
ten. If you don’t come, we shall have to send for you, and that might be unpleasant. Staya 
bit. Now,look here. [have writtenitdown. ‘ Mr. Bat to bein Bow-street, quarter before ten.’ ’ 

‘* What mawrer is it?’ says Mr. Bat, staggering back again. ‘T’-morrow mawrer ?’ 

**Not to-morrow morning. This morning. 

‘* This mawrer?’ says Mr. Bat. ‘How can it be this mawrer? War is awr this abow?’ 


They take him away, but after a while he comes back again, and interrupts the 
examination and complaints of other parties, with: 


**T say! Is it t’-morrow mawrer?’ asks Mr. Bart, in confidence. 

** He has got out of the cab,’ says the Inspector, whom nothing surprises, ‘ and will be brought 
in, in custody, presently. No; this morning. Why don’t you go home?’ 

** This mawrer !’ says Mr. Bar, profoundly reflecting. ‘How car it be this mawrer? It must 
be yesserday mawrer.’ 

** You had better make the best of your way home, Sir,’ says the Inspector. 

** No offence is interrer,’ says Mr. Bat. ‘I happened to be passing — this direction — when — 
saw door open—kaymin. It’safrez of my—Iam nor—’ He is quite unequal to the word 
‘ particular’ now, so concludes with, ‘ you no war [me!—I’m awri! I shall be here fn the 
mawrer!’ and stumbles out again.’ 


This is quite equal to, if indeed it does not excel, the drunken scene in ‘ Davip 


CoprerFIELD. . . . Tue lines entitled ‘Jt is her Angel’ may appear in our 
next ; but they strike us as having been at least suggested by a beautiful poem of 
LONGFELLOW’s, written for these pages. and as being not unlike these admirable lines 
of Lowe. upon the death of his little daughter: 


*I wap a little daughter, ‘ But they left in her stead a changeling, 
And she was given to me A little angel child, 
To lead me gently onward That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
To the Heavenly Fatuer’s knee, And smiles as she never smiled. 


‘I know not how others saw her, ‘This child is not mine, as the first was, 
But to me she was wholly fair, I cannot sing it to rest, 
And the light of the heaven she came from I cannot lift it up fatherly, 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair. And bless it upon my breast. 


‘She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth,} ‘ Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And it hardly seemed a day, And sits in my little one’s chair, 

When a troop of wandering angels And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Stole my little daughter away. Transfigures its golden hair.’ 


Ir is MontatcNe who says—and we wish ‘all those concerned’ would remember 
it—that a tutor should not be continually thundering instruction into the ears of his 
pupil, as if he were pouring it through a funnel; but, after having put the lad, like a 
young horse on a trot before him, to observe his paces, and see what he is able to 
perform, should, according to the extent of his capacity, induce him to taste, to dis- 
tinguish, and to find out things for himself; sometimes opening the way, at other 
times leaving it to him to open; and by abating or increasing his own pace, accom- 
modate his precepts to the capacity of his pupil . . . Nexr to the view from 
the Kaiitskill Mountain-House, in variety, beauty, and vast extent, we know of nothing 
superior to a view which may be taken, any pleasant day, from the rustic tower re- 
cently erected amidst the umbrageous grove that crowns the apex of the ‘ Rockland 
Cemetery; near Piermont. The ascent, by a winding wood-path, redolent of sweet 
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forest-odors, is gradual and pleasant, and the distance is scarcely a mile and a half 
frong the Piermont ‘platform’ On the east, Long-Island Sound, sprinkled with 

gliding vessels, rolls away in the distance ; nearer by, are seen the green islands that 
- gem the East River, near and beyond Hell-Gate; at the south rises the canopy of 
smoke that indicates, and always overhangs, the ‘Great Metropolis, with the pale- 
blue heights of Staten-Island faintly seen beyond. South-west, Newark bay, the 
city, ‘ Snake-Hill, like a sleeping elephant, the Hackensack, Passaic, the villages of 
Paterson, Hackensack, Aquacknonk, and other places, including Tappaiin, and the 
spot where ANDRE was executed, may be commanded at a glance. On the west, the 
view, toward the going down of the sun, is superb! Far off rise the picturesque 
Ramapo mountains, but far and farther still beyond them, swells up the great Sha- 
wangunk range, beyond which, ‘ great rivers seek the sea;’ while on the north, ‘ Na- 
ture’s boulders” the West-Point Highlands, bound the view, ‘with pleasant vales 
scooped out, and villages between’ We lingered long upon the tower, and very loath 
were we to leave it at last. Over against us lay the pleasant villages that line the 
eastern shore of the Tappaiin-Zee. There was ‘ Doss his Ferry, where aforetime so 
many agreeable hours were passed; and there, at that moment, could be seen, with 
a good glass, a friend of our boyhood as of our later manhood, walking down a lawn 
of softest green, and amidst grounds of rarest culture ; a friend 

*Wuose kindness long ago, 
And still unworn away by years, 


Has often made our eye-lids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears.’ 


But the ‘round red sun’ drops below the distant Shawangunk ; the Ramapo moun- 
tains melt into deep purple; the ‘glimmering landscape’ between begins to fade 
from the sight; and the chill air ‘a solemn stillness holds’ We must needs depart 
hence. . . . Horace Greexey, of the ‘ Tribune’ daily journal, now abroad, in his 
first letter from on board the ‘Batrio’ steamer, gives a sad, heart-rending and 
stomach-rending account of the horrors of sea-sickness; but he doesn’t come within 
stone’s-throw of ‘Cuawis YELLowpPLusH’ in depicting the agonies of the real nausea- 
marina. ‘Hark till him, as Par says: 


‘GmNTLE reader, av you ever been on the otion? ‘The sea, the sea, the hopen sea!’ as 
Barry CROMWELL says. As soon as we entered our little vessel, and I’d looked to master’s 
luggitch and mine, (mine was rapt up in a wery small handcherker,) as soon, I say, as we en- 
tered our little wessel; as soon as I saw the waivs, black and frothy, like fresh-drawn porter, 
a-dashin’ against the ribbs of our galliant bark ; the keal, like a wedge, a-splittink the billoes in 
two; the sails a-flappink in the hair; the standard of Hengland floatin’ at the mask-head ; the 
steward a-gittin’ ready the basins and things ; the capting proudly treadin’ the deck, and givin’ 
orders to the sailers; the white rox of Albany and the bathin’-masheens disappearin’ in the 
distans — then, /hen I felt, for the first time, the mite, the madgisty of xistence! ‘ YeELLow- 
PLUSH, my boy,’ says I, in a dialog with myself, ‘ your life is about to commence ; your carear, 
as a man, dates from your entrans on board this packit! Forgit what’s past; throw off your 
inky clerk’s jacket — throw up your ——’ 

‘ Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to stopp. A feelink, in the fust place singlar, in the next 
place paneful, and at last compleatly overpowerink, had come upon me while I was a-makin’ 
the abuff speech, and I now found myself in a sityouation which Delixy for Bids to dixcribe. 
Suffis to say, that now I discovered what Basins was made for ; that for 4 many hours I 
lay in a hagony of exostion, dead to all intence and porpuses; the rain patterink in my face, the 
sailers a-tramplink over my body — the panes of purgertory goin’ on inside !’ 


‘ Youne Knick.’ has just come in, ‘in the gloaming,’ to tell us what a delightful 
season he has spent to-day at the Annual Pic- Nic of the ‘Church of Our Saviour, 
of Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Mr. Farry is pastor. The festival was celebrated 
in the spacious grounds of the late Samvet Jupp, at the ‘west end’ of the village, 
and gave the completest satisfaction to the six or seven hundred persons, inclusive of 
the ‘little people,” who were present. There was singing by the children ; there were 
admirable and effective addresses by Rev. Mr. Farry, Rev. Mr. Oscoop, Hon. Joun 
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A. Kine, and others; there was instrumental music, abundant and of the best; there 
was ball-play on the fresh greensward, in which ‘children of larger growth’ partook 
with the happy juveniles; and of ‘creature-comforts’ there was a superfluity of lux- 
ury, both in quantity and kind. Ah! boy, would that in our day innocent enjoyment 
had sometimes been associated with the ‘human’ relaxations of our religious teach- 
ers! . . . We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Loomis, GriswoLp AND 
Company, Number 233 Broadway, the first number of an imperial quarto work, of 
rare excellence, entitled ‘The Parthenon. It contains original characteristic papers 
by living American writers, illustrated by the practised and accomplished pencils of 
Dar ey, Brutines, WaLon, Wane, Croom, Kirk, and other the like artists. We fully 
endorse the praise of a contemporary, who remarks, that ‘ 7’he Parthenon’ is one of 
the most beautifully illustrated serials ever issued in this country. The first number, 
now before us, contains articles from the pens of Cooper, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Han- 
naH F. Goutp, DuGanneg, and Wat.ace, illustrated by more than twenty engravings 
on wood, executed in the highest style of art. The work is intended to embrace 
original contributions from every American author of note, and will be embellished 
with more than two hundred engravings, the cost of which will be upward of twelve 
thousand dollars. The paper is of the finest quality, and the typographical appear- 
ance of the specimen-number is equal perhaps to that of any work ever issued from 
the American press. The entire series will consist of twelve parts, of forty pages 
each, on calendered paper, manufactured expressly for the work. The publishers say 
in their prospectus, that they aim at the production of a work which shall surpass 
any heretofore put to press in this country, and they certainly commence with a num- 
ber which indicates a determination to fulfil this bold promise. A magnificent frontis- 
piece and title-page are in preparation for the volume when complete. ‘The Parthe- 
non’ is to be sold at one dollar per number, and we regard it as a cheap publication 
at that price. . . . Nora few of our modern bardlings would do far more toward 
achieving a poetical reputation by collating than by ‘composing’ We subjoin a spe- 
cimen for their guidance : 
‘ °T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 

Survey mankind from Lapland to Peru; 

How oft by sinners shall thy courts be trod, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of Gop!’ 

You are an American, reader, are you not? If you are, wouldn't you like to 
read, just at this recurring period of the anniversary of our ‘Sabbath-Day of Free 
dom,’ an account of the reception of the first American Minister from the ‘ Rebel 
Colonies, at the English court? ‘If so, then why not?’ In June, 1785, Joun Ap- 
As, the first Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to the court of Lon- 
don, had his introductory audience with King Grorer the Third. An event 80 ex- 
traordinary, with circumstances so novel to us in America, led Mr. Apams to narrate 


the particulars, in a letter to an intimate friend, which was kept private till after his 
death. It ran thus: 


‘ Ar one o’clock on Wednesday, the first of June, the master of ceremonies called at my house, 
and went with me to the Secretary of State’s office, in Cleaveland row, where the Marquis or Car- 
MARTHEN received me, and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, his under-secretary, who had been, as 
his lordship said, uninterruptedly in that office, through all the changes in administrations for 
thirty years, having first been appointed by the Eart or HOLDERNESS. : 

‘ After a short conversation upon the subject of importing my effects from Holland, which Mr. 
Frazier himself introduced, Lorp CaRMARTHEN invited me to go with him in his coach to 
court. When we arrived in the ante-chamber, the master of the ceremonies introduced him and 
attended me while the Secretary of State went to take the commands of the Kine. While I stood 
in this place, where it seems all ministers stand upon such occasions, always attended by the 
master of ceremonies, the room was very full of ministers of state, bishops, and all other sorts 
of courtiers, as well as the next room, which is the Krne’s bed-chamber. You may well suppose 
I was the focus of all eyes. 1 was relieved, however, from the embarrassment of it, by the Swe- 
dish and Dutch ministers, who came to me and entertained me with a very agreeable conversa- 
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tion during the whole time. Some other gentlemen, whom I had seen before, came to make 
their compliments too, until the Marquis or CARMARTHEN returned, and desired me to go with 
him to his Majesty. I went with his lordship through the levee room into the king’s closet. The 
dvor was shut, and I was left with his Majesty and the Secretary of State alone. I made the 
three reverences ; one at the door, another about half way, and another before the presence, ac- 
cording to the usage established at this, and all the northern courts of Europe, and then addresed 
myself to his Majesty in the following words: 


‘* Sire: The United States have appointed me Minister Plenipotentiary to your Majesty, and 
have directed me to deliver to your Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of it. It is 
in obedience to their express commands, that I have the honor to assure your Majesty of their 
unanimous disposition and desire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse between 
your Majesty’s subjects and their citizens, and of their best wishes for your Majesty’s health and 
happiness, and for that of your family. 

‘The oe een of a Minister from the United States to your Majesty’s court will form an 
epoch in the history of England and America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow 
citizens, in having the distinguished honor to be the first to stand in your Majesty’s royal pres- 
ence in a diplomatic character; and I shall esteem myself the happiest of men if [ can be instru- 
mental in recommending my country more and more to your Majesty’s royal benevoli nce, and 
of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and affection; or, in better words, ‘the good nature 
and the good old humor, between people, who, though separated by an ocean, and under differ- 
ent government, have the same language, a similar religion, a kindred blood. I beg your Ma- 
jesty’s permission to add, that although I have semetimes before been instructed by my coun- 
try, it was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to myself.’ 


The King listened to every word I said, with dignity it is true, but with apparent emotion. 
Whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt more than I could express, that touched him, I 
cannot say; but he was much affected, and answered me with more tremor than I had spoken 
with, and said: 

‘ ‘Sin: The circumstances of this audience are so extraordinary, the language you have now 
held is so extremely proper, and the feelings you have discovered are so justly adapted to the oc- 
casion, that I must say, that I not only receive with pleasure the assurance of the friendly dispo- 
sition of the United States, but that | am glad the choice has fallen upon you to be their minis- 
ter. I wish you, Sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that I have done 
nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself indispensably beund to do, by the duty 
which | owe to my people. I will be frank with you. I was the last to conform to the separa- 
tion; but the separation having been made, and having become inevitable, I have always said, 
as I now say, that I would be the first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independ- 
ent power. The moment I see’such sentiments and language as yours prevail, that moment I 
shall say, Let the circumstances of language, religion, and blood have their natural and fuil ef- 
fect.’ 

‘I dare not say that these were the K1na’s precise words ; and it is even possible that t may 
have, in some ee mistaken his meaning; for although his pronunciation is as distinct 
as I ever heard , he hesitated sometimes between members of the same period. He was, indeed, 
much affected, and I was not less so, and therefore [ cannot be certain that I was so attentive, 
heard so clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be confident of all his words, or sense ; and 
think that all which he said to me should. at present, be kept secret in America, except his Ma- 
justy or his Secretary of State should judge proper to report it. This I do say, that the foregoing 
is his Majesty’s meaning, as I then understood it, and his own words, as nearly as | can recollect 
them. 

‘The Kine then asked me whether I came last from France, and upon my answering in the af- 
firmative, he put on an air of familiarity, and smiling, or rather laughing, said: ‘There is an 
opinion among some —— that you are not the most attached of all your countrymen to the 
manners of France.’ 1 was surprised at this, because | thought it an indiscretion, and a descent 
from his dignity. I was a little embarrassed. but determined not to deny the truth on the one 
hand, nor lead him to infer from it any attachment to England on the other. I threw off as much 
gravity as | could, and assumed an air of gaiety, and a tone of decision, as far as was decorous, 
and said ; *‘ That opinion, Sir, is not mistaken: I must avow to your Majesty, I have no attachment 
but to my own country.’ The Kine replied as quick as lightning, ‘An honest man will never 
have any other.’ 

‘The Kine then said a word or two to the Secretary of State, which being between them I did 
not hear, and then turned round and bowed to me, as is customary with all kings and princes 
when they give the signal to retire. I retreated, stepping backward, as is the etiquette ; and 
making my last reverence at the door of the chamber, | went away. The master of the cere- 


monies joined me at the moment of coming out of the Kine’s closet, and accompanied me 
through all the apartments down to my carriage.’ 


Ir would have made good old Extras Hicks himself laugh on ‘ First-day’ to hear 
our friend Bearp, the distinguished western artist, mention the delivery of a conun- 
drum which he once heard in this state. A tall, red-haired, ‘serio-dubious’ sort of 
over-grown boy, who was ‘designed for the ministry, and had just obtained his 
‘parchment’ from an eastern college, was called upon, at a parting supper, to ‘make 
a speech.” He excused himself by saying, ‘I don’t know any speech that I can 
say nedw.’ He was asked for asong. ‘No, he never could sing; fedund that out 
when he first went to singin’-school” However, being hard pressed for ‘ something, 
he said, looking at and twisting bashfully his long freckled fingers,‘I can tell a 
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conundrum that I made myself last week. It come to me first one night when I 
was abed, and I made it out next day, and wrote it down on a piece of paper. I 
got ithere, neéw. So saying, he took from his waistcoat-pocket a slip of paper, and 
read: ‘ What village in’ York state is the same name as the Promised Land?’ There was 
some ‘guessing, but at last it was ‘given up,’ and a ‘solution requested? ‘ Canan- 
daigua ! at length expounded the proposer. But the company were still as much in 
the dark as ever : ‘Canandaigua!’ exclaimed a dozen ina breath ; ‘ why — how — where 
is there any resemblance to the ‘Promised Land? Can't see the slightest.” ‘Why, 
you see, said the conundrum-maker, ‘this is the way on’t; yeéu must divide the 
word, and instead of Can-an you must say ‘ Ca-nan, and throw the ‘daigua’ away ! 
Canaan was the ‘Promised Land, see!’ A resistless and united guffaw followed this 
‘forced construction, which the expounder mistook for admiration. ‘ Aint it a fu'st- 
rate conundrum ?’ said he, with a visible chuckle, that only increased the obstreper- 
ous cachinnation. We should n’t like to look at so bright an intellectual luminary as 
this, except through a piece of smoked glass, . . Wett do we ‘know to feel’ 
(well did we know to feel, rather) the ‘home-feeling’ which ‘M. P’ describes so 
well, in his ‘Reminiscences of the Past. And although they have passed away who 
‘made’ home ‘ Home, still, 

‘Sriuu in our thoughts Home’s sainted image glows, 
More blue the heavens there — more blushing far the rose!’ 
The ‘Reminiscences’ are filed for early consideration, and most probably inser- 
tion. . . . THERE is a capital specimen of what is termed ‘ Catachresis’ in a 
passage of one of Sourney’s letters. It is the exordium of a provincial lawyer's 
speech: ‘This man, gentlemen of the jury, walks into court like a motionless statue, 
with the cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and is attempting to screw three large oak 
trees out of my client’s pocket! But we shall remove the veil, gentlemen of the 
jury, and show the cloven foot? . . . To‘M. P.S/s’ request for literary advice, 
in connection with the article he has sent us for insertion, we answer in the language 
of one who was qualified to advise in such matters: ‘ When I have been asked the 
question what a young man should do who wishes to acquire a good style, my 
answer has been that he should never think about it, but say what he has to say 
as perspicuously as he can, and as briefly as he can, and then the style will take care 
of itself? If we were to write all night, we could n’t make our meaning more clear 
to our new correspondent. . . . Ovr friends,+ the publishers, ‘ here and else- 
where,’ must ‘ bear with us yet a little’ Some of the best books of the season await 
adequete notice at our hands, and they shall receive it anon.“ Correspondents, also, 
will please pardon similar short-comings. Many articles, received during the month, 
are filed for insertion. . . . We cordially commend to all citizens and strangers, 
who would spend an hour of the highest gratification, to visit ‘SarrLer’s Cosmora- 
mas, corner of Broadway and Thirteenth-street. The new series, in variety, interest, 
and characteristic excellence of execution, is in no respect inferior to those which 
have preceded it. To see these pictures, is to be on the spot where they were 
painted, and look through the very eyes of the artist himself. No wonder they at- 
tract crowds of admiring visitors. . . . ‘Ratpa Seawutr’ ‘got off’ a pun the 
other morning. We were riding together toward Syepeker’s matchless road-side 
inn, after a young, spirited, and a little restiff, horse. ‘You hold him too taut, said 
‘Old Kyicx ;’ ‘don’t draw him in so hard” ‘That’s the way he has been taught 
heretofore, said Srawv.r, without moving a muscle. We rather think he didn’t see 
the word-play himself until we told him of it, about an hour afterward. . . . Tuts 
department is ‘now adjourned sine qua non till next month,’ as the president of a 
ward-meeting hereabout said ‘once on a time.’ 


